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Relativity 

Only  the  starved  can  dine 
Or  the  dumb  talk; 

Only  the  thirsty  can  wine — 
The  lame  walk. 

Only  the  deaf  can  hear 
The  hated  love; 

Only  the  far  are  near, 

The  low,  above. 

Only  the  waster  can  keep. 

This  truth  is  old: 

Only  the  lost  of  the  sheep 
Warm  in  the  fold. 


Herbert  Kenny. 


REV.  JAMES  H.  DOLAN  S.J. 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 


T 

JL  f  you  believe  that  the  complete  living  man,  body 
and  soul,  is  descended  from  an  apelike  ancestor,  you  cannot  be  a 
Catholic  or  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

No  mincing  of  words  here.  Take  it  or  leave  it — it  is  the  truth 
and  that  is  all  that  one  should  care  about  it.  At  a  time  when  evolution, 
in  cleverly  subtle  works  by  sensational  authors,  was  sweeping  the 
country  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  colleges  and  high  schools  were 
teaching  it  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  an  intelligence  of  amazing  frank¬ 
ness  and  unmistakable  clarity  was  needed.  The  above  quotation — and 
what  follows — needs  no  strict  application  to  manifest  the  speaker’s 
right  to  fill  such  a  need,  and  fill  it  to  perfection. 

‘‘Evolution  in  its  most  modern  form  has  not  acquired  a  greater 
dignity  than  that  of  a  scientific  theory ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  carry 
the  conviction  of  an  established  fact.  When  the  theory  of  evolution 
pretends  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  through  a  natural  descent  from 
brute-animal  ancestry,  it  is  to  be  rejected  as  absolutely  false.”  .  .  . 
“The  barrier  that  stands  between  the  brute-animal  and  the  complete 
living  man  is  a  living  soul.  Even  when  the  moderate  evolutionist 
admits  that  the  soul  is  created  by  God,  and  infused  by  Him  into  the 
highly  developed  body  of  a  brute-animal,  he  cannot  warrant  his  con¬ 
tention  with  evidence  sufficient  to  merit  for  it  the  status  of  scientific 
probability.  The  Catholic  Church  neither  accepts  nor  rejects  the 
contention  of  the  evolutionist  when  he  restricts  his  theory  to  an  offered 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  various  species  of  plant  and  brute- 
animal  life.  The  Catholic  Church  does,  however,  take  a  positive  stand 
against  the  theory  of  evolution  when  it  attempts  to  attribute  a  brute 
ancestry  to  man.” 
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In  advancing  these,  a  few  of  the  many  arguments  in  his  “Conserva¬ 
tive  Scholarship  and  Evolution,”  the  Very  Reverend  James  H.  Dolan, 
S.J.,  gave  the  alumni  and  students  of  Boston  College  a  forecast  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  he  was  to  do  for  their  Alma  Mater  as  well  as 
his  own.  For  even  as  here  he  rose  to  great  heights  in  the  defense  of 
a  thing  of  such  great  importance  as  the  Catholic  Faith,  in  the  same  way 
did  he  care  for  and  promote  small  things  of  less  importance.  He  paid 
as  much  attention  to  a  difficulty  disturbing  one  of  his  students  as  he 
did  to  an  order  from  Rome — simply  because  his  nature  and  character 
is  a  personification  of  aisv  olqioxevziv.  Whatever  he  thinks  is  worth 
doing,  he  knows  is  worth  doing  with  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

This  same  characteristic  has  been  always  typical  of  the  man  and 
the  priest,  from  boyhood  in  Roxbury,  where  he  was  born  June  4th, 
1885,  to  the  present  day.  Starting  school  at  St.  Joseph's  Parochial 
School  in  that  city,  and  following  this  by  four  years  at  Boston  College 
High  School,  James  Dolan  was  always  an  outstanding  scholar,  one  who 
was  made  of  “finer  stuff.”  Things  of  the  spirit,  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  like,  were  always  foremost  in  his  aims.  He  was  always 
a  quiet  and  reserved  lad,  giving  but  scant  time  to  athletics  or  other 
extra  curricula  activities,  exercising  enough,  however,  to  build  the  body 
and  strengthen  the  muscles  which  he  would  want  to  clothe  the  sound 
mind  and  lofty  which  was  ever  his  goal.  Because  of  this,  he  did  not 
acquire  an  easy  distinction  among  his  classmates,  since  being  an  athlete 
forever  determines  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  boys.  He  always  excelled 
in  his  books,  but  this  meant  nothing  to  his  classmates. 

Non-participation  in  athletics  was  always  a  touchy  question  and 
in  one  such  instance  we  gain  a  fine  insight  into  the  boy  Dolan;  one 
that  compelled  recognition  by  his  classmates.  It  is  a  little  thing  that 
shows  he  was  a  real  boy,  yet  having  the  maturity  of  a  man.  As  we 
study  the  full  and  active  life  of  this  man  as  others  have  known  per¬ 
sonally  and  written  of  it,  one  is  prompted  to  think  of  the  hero-wor¬ 
shipped  Frank  Merrill ;  for  throughout  his  life,  Father  James  H. 
Dolan,  S.J.,  has  always  been  associated  with  the  highest  in  honor  and 
achievement.  As  a  college  freshman  he  won  an  honor  sought  ardently 
for  by  seniors.  His  ordination  into  the  priesthood  was  celebrated  by 
the  famous  author  of  the  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers.”  While  head  of  the 
psychology  department  of  Holy  Cross  College,  he  not  only  taught  but 
edited  the  book  which  is  still  used  there  as  well  as  at  Boston  College. 
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And  so  on ;  we  who  are  students  still  at  Boston  College  have  not  real¬ 
ized  fully  the  qualities  and  talents  of  this  man  not  yet  fifty,  because 
he  had  worked  so  hard  to  do  things,  that  in  gaining  the  end  sought, 
be  obliterated  the  “doing” !  He  gives  so  much  of  himself  in  all  that 
he  does,  that  God  gives  back  manifold  glory  and  satisfaction :  the  best 
of  results,  the  perfection  of  attainment.  And  Father  Dolan  is  above 
all  a  priest,  a  minister  and  true  imitator  of  the  Divine  Saviour. 

But  the  incident?  There  is  a  story  that  one  day  a  “bigger  feller” 
than  Jimmy  Dolan  “got  him  mad”  about  not  being  an  athlete.  Young 
Dolan  stood  it  for  the  proverbial  second  slap  and  then  started  some¬ 
thing  himself — a  real  hurricane ;  and  before  anyone  had  time  to  grasp 
their  surprise,  the  “big  guy”  was  crying  “Uncle!”  From  that  moment 
on — as  a  fighter  is  always  the  epitome  of  perfection  to  a  boy — Jimmy 
Dolan  was  a  “real  man” ;  but  for  him  the  victory  was  humiliating  and 
made  him  feel  guilty,  so  that  he  hurried  quietly  back  to  his  books. 

That  was  Jimmy,  the  youth.  While  everyone  was  looking  ahead 
to  being  a  policeman  or  a  fireman,  or  a  big  broker  or  lawyer,  James 
Dolan’s  one  ambition  was  to  become  a  Jesuit.  Accordingly,  all  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  perfection  in  his  studies  so  as  to  lay  a  firm 
foundation  for  that  attainment  of  a  state  of  perfection  “which  has 
hovered  from  time  immemorial  before  man’s  eyes”  and  which  was 
the  aim  of  the  Jesuits.  His  reward  for  labor  was  great:  he  led  his 
class  and  entered  Boston  College  in  1904. 

At  this  time,  the  Heights  institution  was  little  more  than  a  high 
school  with  college  calibre.  It  was  known  scarcely  to  more  than  the 
parents  of  the  students  who  attended  it,  people  from  Roxbury,  Newton, 
and  Brookline.  His  entering  class  had  thirty-four  freshmen.  The 
school  had  none  of  the  big  athletic  teams  to  make  it  famous  as  in  later 
years.  It  was  quiet — like  young  Dolan.  As  a  freshman  he  was  smaller 
and  younger  than  his  classmates.  But  this  meant  little  if  anything  to 
him.  He  was  there  to  accomplish,  to  do.  He  was  awarded  the  Fresh¬ 
man  Scholarship  Prize  for  excellence  in  studies  ;  but  a  Freshman  was 
awarded  that  every  year.  He  had  to  do  something  bigger  than  that. 
His  next  step  was  to  try  for  the  greatest  honor  open  to  every  member 
of  the  four  grades:  the  Annual  Oratorical  Contest.  He  won  it. 

James  H.  Dolan  was  destined  for  a  brilliant  career  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  But  he  felt  he  wasn’t  doing,  was  marking  time,  almost.  Having 
won  two  of  the  highest  possible  honors  at  the  college,  there  was  no 
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limit  to  what  he  would  do  if  he  completed  the  course ;  but  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year,  James  decided  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus  without 
further  ado. 

So  James  Dolan,  now  quite  well  known  among  his  fellows,  left 
for  St.  Andrew’s-on-the-Hudson,  the  Jesuit  training  school.  Here  he 
completed  the  vigorous  course  necessary  before  entering  the  Order. 
Here  also  he  completed  the  studies  he  would  have  had  to  pursue  at 
Boston  College,  had  he  remained.  Nine  years  after  his  graduation 
from  B.  C.  High,  James  H.  Dolan  advanced  to  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Woodstock,  Maryland,  where  he  studied  science  and  philosophy  for 
three  years,  completing  the  training  for  a  teacher  and  spreader  of  the 
Faith. 

The  real  test  of  the  young  Jesuit  scholastic,  scarcely  older  than 
the  men  he  was  to  teach,  came  in  1912,  when  he  was  sent  to  George¬ 
town  University  as  Professor  of  Poetry.  His  success  was  marked  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  retained  in  that  office  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  had  made  numerous  sincere  and  lasting  friends  among 
the  students. 

He  has  always  been  associated  with  the  finer  studies:  poetry, 
music,  and  philosophy.  At  Georgetown  he  was  the  manager  of  the 
musical  club,  and  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  opportunity 
for  executive  ability  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  position,  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  gained  recognition  as  being  a  man  with  administra¬ 
tive  ability. 

From  here  his  real  priestly  training  began.  He  returned  to  Wood- 
stock  and  spent  the  next  four  years  from  1917  to  1921  in  the  study 
of  theology.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
(1920)  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  died  within  the  same  year.  From 
Woodstock,  he  returned  to  St.  Andrew’s-on-the-Hudson,  where  he  spent 
another  year  in  ascetical  study.  His  next  appointment  was  to  Holy 
Cross  College  where  he  was  professor  to  senior  in  psychology  and 
English.  Here  at  Holy  Cross  he  became  not  only  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher,  but  took  an  active  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  students ; 
was  a  royal  rooter  at  all  athletic  contests ;  made  many  true  friends — 
and  learned  to  know  boys. 

This  last  interesting  quality,  together  with  his  executive  ability  as 
shown  in  Georgetown,  and  his  intellectual  and  scholastic  powers, 
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probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  appointment  as  the  new  Rector 
of  Boston  College  in  1925.  As  he  had  won  the  Oratorical  Honor  as  a 
Freshman,  as  he  had  been  the  head  of  his  class,  as  he  had  been  made 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Holy  Cross,  where  he  edited 
the  book  now  used  by  that  institution  as  well  as  by  Boston  College — 
so  now  he  learned  of  his  appointment  from  the  Superior  General  in 
Rome.  What  a  splendid  recognition  of  ability ! 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.,  took  over  the  duties  of  Boston 
College  at  a  time  when  it  was  moving  with  giant  strides  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  William  Devlin;  while  at  Holy  Cross  college, 
Father  Dolan  had  become  thoroughly  conversant  and  familiar  with 
Father  Devlin’s  plans,  and  carried  them  on  with  steady  progression. 
He  was  only  forty-two  when  he  took  over  the  duties  of  Rector,  not 
only  one  of  the  youngest  of  Jesuits  to  attain  such  distinction,  but  also 
one  of  the  youngest  college  presidents  in  the  country.  He  had  been 
ordained  a  Jesuit  scarcely  half  a  dozen  years  before  his  appointment 
by  the  Superior  General  in  Rome.  Those  six  years  had  indeed  been 
busy  ones  and  filled  with  important  executive  positions  and  duties  the 
culmination  of  which  could  be  hardly  less  than  the  Rectorship  of  the 
Newton  school. 

In  the  capacity  of  Rector  of  Boston  College,  he  has  brought  im¬ 
portant  changes  and  improvements  for  which  the  students  and  alumni 
are  deeply  grateful.  Not  only  has  he  made  splendid  additions  to  the 
College,  but  he  founded  our  Law  School,  has  finished  the  addition  to 
the  Faculty  Building,  and  above  all,  saw  the  erection  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  college  group :  the  Library  Building. 

The  founding  of  the  Law  School  is  one  of  his  most  praiseworthy 
achievements.  With  the  Cardinal’s  encouragement  as  well  as  the  press 
throughout  New  England,  after  four  years  he  determined  to  establish 
the  Law  School.  First  he  appointed  a  former  Rector  of  Georgetown, 
Rev.  John  B.  Creedon,  S.J.,  as  the  Regent,  and  Dennis  A.  Dooley,  ’25, 
as  Dean.  Then  formal  dedication  of  the  school  was  made  at  its  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Lawyers  Building  on  Beacon  Street, 
Father  Dolan  giving  the  address.  The  enrollment,  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  law  school  in  the  country  that  year,  betokened  an  auspicious 
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beginning.  During  the  time  Father  Dolan  has  been  supervisor  at  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  the  Law  School  has  grown  so  that  it  is  now  ranked  within 
the  first  third  of  the  law  schools  in  the  country.  Its  influence  is  being  felt 
already.  The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  have 
made  several  important  changes  along  the  standards  of  the  B.  C. 
School. 

The  extension  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Faculty  Building  has 
excited  the  comment  that  the  Boston  College  campus  is  now  “the  most 
consistently  beautiful  group  of  college  buildings  in  the  entire  country.” 
Together  with  this  forty-one  room  addition,  which  was  erected  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  large  faculty  growing  steadily  as  the  institution  expands, 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  Cloister,  where,  when  “fades  the  glimmering 
landscape  on  the  sight,  and  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,”  the 
priests  say  their  rosary  or  read  their  Office.  The  new  wing  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  Feast  Day  of  St.  Ignatius  da  Loyola,  Founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  after  a  construction  period  of  ten  months,  beginning 
shortly  after  school  opened  in  the  Fall,  1930. 

Outstripping  all  other  achievements  during  his  years  as  Rector,  is 
the  addition  of  the  Library  Building  to  the  college  group.  The  numer¬ 
ous  pictures  and  views  of  the  college  which  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  New  England  bear  strict  testimony  to 
the  attractiveness  and  charm  of  this  most  beautiful  of  the  college 
buildings.  There  is  nothing  in  America  which  can  compare  with  the 
Library  Reading  and  Recepton  Rooms. 

He  has  done  much,  has  this  Rector,  whose  intellectual  acumen  and 
scholarly  achievement  has  marked  him  as  one  of  the  finest  Restore  the 
college  has  had.  During  his  six  years  as  president  of  the  institution 
at  the  Heights,  he  has  endeared  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  students 
of  Boston  College  ;  and  the  part  that  he  has  played  in  the  history  of 
that  institution  will  keep  his  memory  ever  quick. 

As  students,  we  have  known  him  for  four  years:  and  we  are  sure 
that  this  period  of  our  life — undoubtedly  its  most  important — will 
leave  his  character  and  friendly  spirit  indelibly  stamped  on  our  hearts. 
In  fleeting  times  of  hurried  but  finished  work,  his  task  was  a  great 
one  in  taking  over  the  duties  of  Rector  of  Boston  College.  We  need 
but  look  about  and  within  to  see  whether  or  not  he  has  carried  on. 
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Tirelessly  and  lovingly  he  guided  and  counselled  us,  and  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  he  has  passed  on  in  the  skein  of  life. 

As  he  has  so  capably  guided  the  destinies  of  Boston  College  for 
the  past  six  years,  so  may  he  perform  every  undertaking  that  falls  to 
his  lot  in  times  to  come !  He  has  made  us  more  fully  realize  the  one 
true  guarantee  of  success — Faith  and  Grace.  Farewell,  good  and 
faithful  servant! 


Chansonette 

The  tale  is  ever  true 
That  man,  when  beauty  dies 
A  moment  weeps — and  sighs 
And  moulds  anew. 

The  hills  where  once  she  walked  are  sere ; 

The  aspen’s  bosom  bare  of  leaves; 

The  weighted  winds  are  deep  and  drear ; 

And  the  dark  thrush  his  lost  mate  grieves. 

But  the  hills  will  bloom,  soft  kissed  by  spring 
The  aspen,  fairer  fronds  will  bear, 

The  freshened  winds' will  new  songs  bring, 
The  thrush  his  gayest  love  declare. 

For  man,  if  beauty  blight, 

Shall  only  seek  the  more; 

And  dawn  is  at  the  door 
Of  every  night. 


John  McIver. 


HROSWITHA,  NUN-DRAMATIST 

Frances  T.  Maguire 


in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  nun  of  the  Convent  of  Gandersheim  temporarily  forsook  poetry 
and  with  Terence  as  her  model  for  dramatic  technique  undertook  the 
writing  of  plays,  a  fascinating  and  unwonted  figure  came  into  com¬ 
radeship  with  the  theatre.  For  here,  unconsciously  taking  up  the  cause 
of  the  penitent  theatre  just  as  surely  as  she  took  up  the  cause  of  a 
penitent  Mary  or  penitent  Thais;  here  the  first  real  playwright  in 
Europe  to  accomplish  the  task  of  refusing  the  new  love,  the  new  humor, 
the  new  virtues  that  sprang  from  Christianity  into  the  pagan  form  of 
the  drama;  here  the  greatest  known  dramatist  of  the  middle  ages — 
was  a  woman  and  a  nun.  “Rara  avis  in  Saxonia  visa  est,”  wrote 
Henricus  Bodo,  Hroswitha’s  first  commentator,  and  those  of  us 
who  welcome  her  pure  gaiety,  her  glad  Christianity,  her  stark  sim¬ 
plicity  echo  this  sentiment  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  years.  Now 
in  the  twentieth  century  where  we  are  obliged  to  admire  most  of  our 
contemporary  drama  for  its  technical  power  and  perfection,  but  with 
reservations  about  its  truth,  it  is  like  stepping  out  of  a  hot,  smoke- 
filled  room  into  the  cool  night  air  to  turn  back  to  an  age  when  faith 
was  young  and  to  a  dramatist  who,  when  she  errs,  errs  in  the  opposite 
direction.  / 

Nothing  is  known  about  Hroswitha’s  life  prior  to  her  entrance 
into  the  Convent  of  Gandersheim,  but  it  is  supposed  she  was  born 
about  935  and  entered  Gandersheim  about  twenty-three  years  later. 
The  convent  had  been  founded  some  hundred  years  before  by  Duke 
Ludolph  of  Saxony  and  its  abbess  in  Hroswitha’s  time  was  Gerberg, 
the  niece  of  the  emperor,  Otto.  As  baron  of  Grandersheim,  the  abbess 
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of  the  convent  was  politically  subservient  to  no  one  but  the  king ;  she 
had  a  right  to  a  seat  at  the  imperial  diet,  she  had  her  own  men-at-arms, 
her  own  law-courts  and  mints.  Coins  are  extant  bearing  the  figures 
of  the  abbesses  of  Gandersheim.  Just  what  turned  Hroswitha’s  atten¬ 
tions  while  at  Gandersheim  toward  the  drama  is  uncertain.  It  is 
possible  that  the  plays  were  merely  literary  exercises,  but  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  if  they  were  not  actually  staged  within  the  convent  walls  where 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  is  known  to  have  been  strictly  observed,  they 
were  at  least  written  for  the  purpose  of  representation,  since  there  are 
a  few  stage-directions  in  the  original  manuscript,  and  since  the  effect 
of  a  number  of  scenes  appears  much  weaker  when  read  than  staged. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  nun  of  Gandersheim  wrote  her  first 
play,  GallicarmSy  as  a  spectacle  to  delight  the  Empress  Theophano, 
a  former  Eastern  princess  who  must  have  missed  the  spectacles  at  the 
Hippodrome  in  Constantinople  which  she  and  her  father  frequently 
attended.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Hroswitha’s  purpose  in 
weaving  the  familiar  tales  of  martyrdom  into  the  form  of  the  drama, 
recent  experiments  in  New  York  and  London  have  proven  the  plays 
to  be  actable.  A  few  years  before  her  death  Ellen  Terry  appeared 
in  a  most  successful  London  production  of  Paphnutius.  (Another  Eng¬ 
lish  group  burlesqued  Callimachus ,  ridiculing  Hroswitha’s  archaic 
piety  and  simplicity.  It  must  have  been  an  interesting  performance 
but  did  not  represent  the  Nun  of  Gandersheim.  Hroswitha  is  no¬ 
body’s  fool.) 

The  first  plays  of  Hroswitha  we  shall  discuss  briefly,  for,  however 
interesting  they  appear,  it  is  in  Abraham ,  Callimachus  and  Paphnutius 
that  the  “strong  voice  of  Gandersheim”  is  at  her  best.  The  first  play, 
Gallic ames  treats  of  the  conversion  of  the  title-character,  a  Roman 
general  under  the  Emperor  Constantine  who  is  saved  from  defeat  by 
miraculous  aid  from  heaven,  as  a  result  of  which  he  is  converted  to 
Christianity  and  gives  up  all  claim  to  the  hand  of  Constance,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  daughter  who  had  previously  vowed  herself  to  a  life  of  Chris¬ 
tian  virginity.  Dulcitius  is  far  more  engaging  for  it  introduces  us 
to  the  three  little  virgins,  Agape,  Chionia  and  Irena,  who,  with  far 
less  dignity  than  martyrs  are  conceived  as  possessing,  delight  in  per¬ 
ceiving  through  a  crack  in  the  door  the  hallucination  of  the  very 
wicked  and  very  funny  governor,  Dulcitius,  who  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  ravishing  the  maidens  is  tenderly  embrasing  kettles  and  frying- 
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pans.  Then  after  this  extraordinary  prelude  the  maidens  willingly, 
even  smugly,  submit  to  martyrdom.  Sapientia,  the  last  of  the  group, 
whose  purpose  is  to  glorify  “the  laudable  chastity  of  Christian 
virginity,”  tells  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  three  sisters,  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,  while  their  mother,  Sapientia,  like  the  mother  of  the 
Maccabees,  encourages  them  to  be  firm. 

All  sorts  of  harrowing  methods  of  torture  are  devised  by  Antiochus, 
the  executioner,  but  nothing  injures  them  until  they  are  beheaded. 
The  caldron  of  blazing  oil  in  which  Hope  swims  about  unhurt  bursts, 
consuming  nearly  all;  the  flames  of  the  furnace  in  which  Charity 
runs  to  and  fro  praising  God,  belch  forth,  killing  five  thousand  men; 
so  when  the  three  maidens  finally  die  we  feel  almost  as  relieved  as 
Antiochus  himself.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  what  Hroswitha  desired. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  she  sympathizes  not  only  with  the  young 
virgins  who  attain  martyrdom  and  their  courageous  mother,  but  also 
with  the  old  emperor  and  Antiochus  who  are  endeavoring  to  maintain 
peace,  but  whose  stubborness  will  not  let  them  perceive  that  super¬ 
natural  aid  is  being  manifested  when  Faith  swims  in  the  boiling  oil 
whose  heat  “seems  as  cool  to  me  as  the  morning  dew”  and  who  is 
“as  happy  on  the  gridiron  as  if  it  were  a  little  boat  at  sea.”  At  the 
end  of  the  play  Sapientia  buries  her  three  daughters  and  dies  herself, 
after  a  magnificent  prayer  at  their  grave  described  by  Maguin,  a 
French  commentator,  as  “a  ray  of  Sophocles  shining  through  a  Chris¬ 
tian  mind.”  “Oh,  in  Thy  goodness  do  not  delay  the  fulfillment  of 
Thy  promise,”  the  prayer  concludes,  “but  free  me  swiftly  from  the 
bonds  of  this  flesh  that  I  may  see  my  children  and  rejoice  with  them. 
Grant  me  the  joy  of  hearing  them  sing  the  new  song  as  they  follow 
Thee,  O  Lamb  of  the  Virgin  I  Let  me  be  gladdened  by  their  glory, 
and  although  I  may  not,  like  them,  chant  the  mystical  song  of 
virginity,  let  me  praise  Thee,  Who  art  not  Thyself  the  Father,  yet 
art  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father,  with  Whom  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  one  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  one  King  of  all  things  upon 
the  earth  and  in  the  heights  above  and  the  depths  below,  Thou  dost 
reign  and  rule  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Chorus-like,  the  matron’s  end,  “O  Lord,  receive  her  soul !  ”  Amen. 

Personally  I  have  found  one  unimportant  line  in  Sapientia  I 
believe  sweeter  in  its  way  than  anything  else  in  earlier  Greek  or 
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Latin  drama.  It  is  essentially  unpagan.  When  the  three  sisters 
have  been  condemned  to  death  if  they  do  not  renounce  Christianity 
and  have  been  given  three  days  to  reflect  upon  this  ultimatum,  they 
are  discussing  the  matter  with  their  mother.  Eight-year-old  Charity 
suggests,  “Let  us  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  tyrant  and  make  him  feel 
ashamed.” 

More  colorful  than  any  of  the  plays  mentioned  is  the  unexpected 
Callimachus ,  the  romance  and  passion  of  which,  along  with  a  final 
grave-yard  scene,  resemble  Romeo  and  Juliet .  Callimachus  madly 
loves  Drusiana,  a  lovely  Christian,  the  wife  of  Andronicus.  He  tells 
her  of  his  passion,  and  Drusiana,  fearful  of  disorder  in  the  city  if 
she  reveals  Callimachus’  passion,  and  fearful  of  his  cunning  if  she 
is  silent,  prays  to  die.  Her  prayer  is  granted.  Callimachus  pursues 
her  to  the  grave  and  bribes  the  attendant  to  open  the  grave  for  in¬ 
famous  purposes  when  both  of  them  are  bitten  and  killed  by  a  huge 
serpent.  Andronicus  and  the  Apostle  John  visit  the  grave  where, 
through  the  intercession  of  John.  All  three  are  brought  to  life.  (  Calli¬ 
machus  repents  but  the  attendant  does  not  and  once  more  perishes. 

It  is  quite  clearly  of  Callimachus  Hroswitha  was  thinking  when 
she  mentioned  in  her  preface  to  the  play  the  one  whose  writing 
“brought  a  blush  to  my  cheek.  It  is  that  I  have  been  compelled 
through  the  nature  of  this  work  to  apply  my  mind  and  my  pew  to 
depicting  the  dreadful  frenzy  of  those  possessed  by  unlawful  love, 
and  the  insidious  sweetness  of  passion — things  which  should  not  even 
be  named  among  us.  Yet  if  from  modesty  I  had  refrained  from 
treating  these  subjects  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  attain  my 
object — to  glorify  the  innocent  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  For  the 
more  seductive  the  blandishments  of  lovers  the  more  wonderful  the 
divine  succour  and  the  greater  the  merit  of  those  who  resist,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  a  fragile  woman  who  is  victorious  and  strong  man 
who  is  routed  with  confusion.” 

Although  the  nun-dramatist’s  sympathy  for  Callimachus  is 
strong,  we  find  her  charity  even  greater  when  directed  toward  women 
who  have  fallen  from  virtue.  Hroswitha  lauds  the  chastity  of  virgins 
with  the  praise  we  should  expect  her  as  a  nun  to  give,  but  her  deeper 
love,  her  more  delicate  care  she  tenders  those  of  her  own  sex  who 
have  sinned  and  been  repentant.  There  are  few  scenes  in  all  drama 
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as  full  of  simple  charm  as  that  of  the  conversion  of  Mary  from  evil 
in  Abraham;  there  are  few  loves  in  all  literature  as  fine  as  the  deli¬ 
cately  suggested,  never  spoken,  spiritual  love  of  Paphnutius  and  Thais 
in  Paphnutius. 

In  Abraham ,  Mary,  a  child  of  eight,  devotes  herself  to  religious 
life  and  lives  with  her  uncle,  the  hermit  Abraham.  Her  motive  is 
somewhat  superficial  and  it  appears  that  a  touch  of  avarice  rather 
than  any  great  love  of  sacrifice  was  partly  responsible  for  her  decision, 
“Who  but  an  ass  would  think  little  of  such  happiness !  ”  she  answers 
when  asked  if  she  prefers  the  glory  of  heaven  to  the  pleasures  of 
earth.  Then  years  later  she  is  seduced  by  a  passing  stranger  and  in 
despair  flees  to  the  city  where  she  enters  a  brothel.  Abraham,  after 
a  two-year  endeavor  to  discover  her  whereabouts,  learns  where  she 
is  and  in  order  to  lead  her  back  to  virtue,  disguised,  visits  her  as  a 
lover.  When  he  is  in  her  chamber  he  removes  his  disguise  and  a  scene 
of  rare  simplicity  and  delicacy  follows.  The  translation  from  the 
Latin  is  that  of  Christopher  St.  John. 

Abraham:  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  show  my  shaven  head, 
and  make  myself  known!  Oh.  my  daughter!  Oh  Mary,  you  who 
are  part  of  my  soul!  Look  at  me.  Do  you  not  know  me?  Do  you 
not  know  the  old  man  who  cherished  you  with  a  father’s  love,  and 
wedded  you  to  the  Son  of  the  King  of  Heaven? 

Mary:  God,  what  shall  I  do!  It  is  my  father  and  master, 
Abraham ! 

Abraham:  What  has  come  to  you,  daughter? 

Mary:  O,  misery! 

Abraham:  Who  deceived  you?  Who  led  you  astray? 

Mary :  Who  deceived  our  first  parents  ? 

Abraham:  Have  you  forgotten  that  once  you  lived  like  an  angel 
on  earth  ? 

Mary:  All  that  is  over. 

Abraham :  What  has  become  of  your  virginal  modesty?  Your 
beautiful  purity? 

Mary :  Lost.  Gone ! 

Abraham:  Oh,  Mary,  think  what  you  have  thrown  away!  Think 
what  a  reward  you  had  earned  by  your  fasting,  and  prayers,  and 
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vigils.  What  can  they  avail  you  now?  You  have  hurled  yourself 
from  heavenly  heights  into  the  depths  of  hell ! 

Mary:  Oh  God,  I  know  it! 

Abraham:  Could  you  not  trust  me?  Why  did  you  desert  me? 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  your  fall?  Then  dear  brother  Ephrem 
and  I  could  have  done  a  worthy  penance. 

Mary :  Once  I  had  committed  that  sin,  and  was  defied,  how  could 
I  dare  have  come  near  you  who  are  so  holy? 

Abraham:  Oh,  Mary,  has  anyone  ever  lived  on  earth  without 
sin  except  the  Virgin’s  Son  ? 

Mary:  No  one,  I  know. 

Abraham:  It  is  human  to  sin,  but  it  is  devilish  to  remain  in  sin. 
Who  can  be  justly  condemned?  Not  those  who  fall  suddenly,  but 
those  who  refuse  to  rise  quickly. 

Finally  Mary  yields  to  Abraham  and  agrees  to  return  with  him 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  penance. 

Abraham:  Look!  The  dawn!  it  is  growing  light.  Let  us  go. 

Mary:  You  go  first,  dearest  father,  like  the  good  shepherd  lead¬ 
ing  the  lost  lamb  that  has  been  found.  The  lamb  will  follow  in  your 
steps. 

Abraham:  Not  so!  I  am  going  on  foot,  but  you — you  shall 
have  a  horse  so  that  the  stony  road  shall  not  hurt  your  delicate  feet. 

Mary:  Oh,  let  me  never  forget  this  tenderness! 

Similar  to  Abraham  in  theme,  yet  of  a  different,  more  exalted, 
tone,  is  Hroswitha’s  accredited  masterpiece,  Paphnutius.  Paphnutius, 
a  young  hermit,  learning  of  the  presence  in  nearby  Alexandria  of  the 
notorious  Thais,  goes  to  the  city,  as  did  Abraham,  in  the  guise  of  a 
lover,  to  exhort  her  to  repent.  He  succeeds  and  Thais  determines 
that  prior  to  departing  with  him  she  shall  destroy  her  riches.  She 
summons  her  lovers. 

Thais:  Come,  my  lovers!  Come,  all  my  evil  lovers!  Hasten, 
my  lovers !  Your  Thais  calls  you ! 

Lovers:  That  is  the  voice  of  Thais,  She  calls  us.  Let  us  make 
haste.  Let  us  make  haste,  for  by  delay  we  may  offend  her. 

T hais :  Come,  lovers !  Run !  Hasten !  What  makes  you  so 
slow?  Never  has  Thais  been  more  impatient  for  your  coming.  Come 
near.  I  have  something  to  tell  you  all. 
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Lovers:  Oh,  Thais,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  pile  of  faggots? 
Why  are  you  throwing  all  those  beautiful  and  precious  treasures  on 
the  pile? 

Thais:  You  cannot  guess?  You  do  not  know  why  I  have  built 
this  fire? 

Lovers:  We  are  amazed.  We  wonder  greatly  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  and  of  your  strange  looks. 

Thais:  You  would  like  me  to  tell  you,  evil  lovers? 

Lovers :  We  long  to  hear. 

Thais:  Look,  then! 

Lovers:  Stop,  Thais!  What  are  you  doing?  Are  you  mad? 

Thais:  I  am  not  mad.  For  the  first  time  I  am  sane,  and  I 
rejoice ! 

Lovers:  To  waste  these  pounds  of  gold,  and  all  the  other  treas¬ 
ure!  Oh,  Thais,  you  have  lost  your  senses!  These  are  beautiful 
things,  precious  things,  and  you  burn  them! 

Thais:  All  these  beautiful  things  I  have  extorted  from  you  at 
the  price  of  shameful  deeds.  I  burn  them  to  destroy  all  hope  in  you 
that  I  shall  ever  again  turn  to  your  love.  And  now  I  leave  you. 

Thais  goes  with  Paphnutius  to  a  convent  where  she  consents  to 
live  alone  in  a  narrow  cell  in  penance  for  her  misdeeds.  Paphnutius 
returns  to  the  desert.  Three  years  later  Paul,  a  disciple  of  a  fellow- 
hermit  of  Paphnutius,  Antony,  has  a  vision  which  he  describes  to  the 
two  anchorites. 

Paul:  Father,  I  saw  in  my  vision  a  splendid  bed.  It  was  adorned 
with  white  hangings  and  coverings,  and  a  crown  was  laid  on  it,  and 
round  it  were  four  radiant  virgins.  They  stood  there  as  if  they  were 
guarding  the  crown.  There  was  a  great  brightness  round  the  bed, 
and  a  multitude  of  angels.  I,  seeing  this  wonderful  and  joyful  sight, 
cried  out,  “This  glory  must  be  for  my  master  and  father,  Antony !  ” 

Antony:  Sont  did  you  not  know  Antony  was  unworthy  of  such 
honors  ? 

Paul:  But  a  divine  voice  answered  me,  saying,  “This  glory  is 
prepared,  not,  as  you  think,  for  Antony,  but  for  the  harlot,  Thais !  ” 

Paphnutius  joyfully  returns  to  the  convent  where  he  tells  Thais 
she  has  been  forgiven  and  in  fifteen  days  will  pass  to  Paradise. 

Thais:  To  Paradise!  I  should  be  happy  if  I  might  be  spared 
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helPs  torments  and  be  mercifully  cleansed  in  a  gentle  fire  until  my 
spirit  is  fit  for  the  eternal  happiness. 

Paphnutius :  Grace  is  the  free  gift  of  God  and  does  not  depend 
on  our  merits.  If  it  did,  it  could  not  be  called  grace. 

Thais:  For  this  let  the  chorus  of  heaven  praise  Him,  and  all  the 
little  twigs  and  fresh  green  leaves  on  earth,  all  animals,  and  the  great 
waters.  He  is  patient  with  us  when  we  fall !  He  is  generous  in  His 
gifts  when  we  repent. 

Fifteen  days  later  Thais  dies,  and  in  an  exquisite  prayer  which 
reveals  the  strong  and  tender  spiritual  love  he  held  for  her,  Paphnutius 
ends  the  play. 

Paphnutius :  Thais !  Thais  I  Oh  loving  humble  spirit,  pass  to  thy 
glory!  .  .  .  Angels  lead  her  into  Paradise!  ...  Oh  uncreated  Beauty, 
existing  in  Truth  without  material  form,  grant  that  the  divers  parts 
of  this  human  body  now  to  be  dissolved  may  return  to  their  original 
elements!  Grant  that  the  soul,  given  from  on  high,  may  soar  into 
light  and  joy,  and  that  the  body  may  be  cherished  peacefully  in  the 
soft  lap  of  the  earth  until  the  day  when,  the  ashes  being  brought  to¬ 
gether  again,  this  same  Thais  may  rise  again,  a  perfect  human  being 
as  before,  and  take  her  place  among  the  glorious  white  flock  who  shall 
be  led  into  the  joy  of  eternity!  Grant  this,  Oh  Thou  Who  alone  art 
what  Thou  art — Who  livest  and  reignest  and  art  glorious  in  the  Unity 
and  perfect  Trinity  through  infinite  ages ! 


"ALICE" 


John  Joseph  Sheehan 


(^artin  Abbott  moved  his  white  head  restively  and 
stared  up  at  the  white  ceiling  of  the  hospital.  It  was  strange  to  lie 
there  dying.  And  he  knew  that  he  was  dying  from  the  vague  hints 
of  the  doctor  who  had  attended  him  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Death 
had  always  seemed  but  a  mere  name  to  him,  and  now  it  was  here,  an 
actuality.  But  he  might  have  guessed  its  proximity,  he  mused,  if  he 
had  paused  to  notice  how  many  years  it  was  since  his  friends  had 
stopped  him  in  the  street  with  the  greeting  “old  man.”  They  called 
him  Mr.  Abbott,  now,  when  they  spoke  to  him,  and  small  boys  got 
up  on  street  cars  to  give  him  their  seats.  He  smiled  a  little. 

But,  then,  it  had  seemed  but  natural  that  men  should  more  and 
more  look  up  to  him  as  step  by  step  he  rose  to  the  position  in  the 
community  which  he  now  held.  He  had  been  a  business  man  all  his 
life,  a  real  business  man,  and  if  success  had  come  to  him,  well,  suc¬ 
cess  was  well  earned  when  one  had  to  begin  life  as  a  bank  messenger. 

No  one  had  come  to  see  him  for  three  days,  now.  He  had  a  great 
many  friends,  too.  Perhaps  they  were  busy.  Being  himself  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  he  could  find  no  fault  if  others  followed  the  rule  of  his  own 
life:  business  first,  all  else  second,  if  at  all.  Once,  he  recalled,  when 
his  oldest  brother  died,  he  had  not  gone  to  the  funeral  because  there 
had  been  an  important  directors’  meeting  and  he  had  a  report  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Still,  it  was  strange  that  no  one  had  come.  The  room,  half 
filled  with  flowers,  attested  their  love  and  respect  for  him.  And  yet 
it  was  strange  that  none  of  them  had  come  to  see  him. 

His  eyes  wandered  slowly  around  the  room.  Most  of  his  friends 
were  business  acquaintances.  He  had  never  noticed  till  that  moment 
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that  nearly  every  friend  he  had  in  life  was  a  business  man.  But  it 
was  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  how  little  he  had  been  affected  by  the 
light  and  immaterial  things  of  life.  Of  course,  there  was  Alice.  He 
was  doubtful  whether  he  might  include  as  a  friend  one  who  had  been 
out  of  his  life  for  so  many  years.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  seen  her  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a  restaurant.  She  seemed  a  great  deal  older  than  he. 
She  had  never  married,  either,  he  recalled.  Certainly  it  had  not  been 
from  any  lack  of  suitors,  of  whom  he  recalled  with  a  wan  smile,  he 
had  himself  been  one. 

But  of  course  he  had  been  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  and  as  the 
business  of  life  occupied  his  attention  the  fancy  had  passed.  He  had 
thought  less  and  less  about  her  and  so  in  the  course  of  time  they  had 
drifted  far  apart.  And  she  was  an  old  woman,  now,  who  had  never 
married.  It  had  been  nothing  but  a  romantic  delusion,  a  boyish  fancy 
that  the  more  stern  realities  of  life  had  shattered  and  shown  ridiculous. 
And  yet  he  had  often  wondered  about  her  in  later  life  and  even  now, 
as  he  lay  dying,  she  filled  his  thoughts.  Why,  he  could  not  tell  him¬ 
self.  He  could  remember  every  incident  in  his  life  in  which  she  had 
played  a  part. 

Once  in  an  examination  in  his  last  year  in  grammar  school  a 
crumpled  piece  of  paper  fell  on  his  desk  with  most  of  the  answers  upon 
it.  He  had  not  given  the  matter  much  thought  at  the  time,  but  he 
remembered,  now,  that  it  was  Alice  who  sat  behind  him.  The  memory 
brought  a  queer  feeling  to  his  throat. 

She  had  lived  in  a  small  house  behind  the  Town  Hall — she  still 
lived  there.  It  was  she  who  attended  most  of  the  infrequent  dances 
in  those  far  off  days  when  most  of  the  dances  were  held  in  the  same 
Town  Hall.  The  fact  that  she  lived  so  near  the  Hall  had  been  a  most 
important  one,  for,  to  take  a  girl  home  in  a  carriage  would  have  been 
an  expensive  luxury  for  him  in  those  days. 

One  spring  morning  as  he  was  passing  her  house  one  of  the  win¬ 
dow  draperies  moved  slightly.  His  reason  told  him  that  it  was  most 
probably  a  current  of  air,  but  his  heart  gave  the  incident  a  more 
romantic  interpretation.  He  had  thought  much  about  the  matter 
during  the  week  that  followed.  He  saw  what  he  had  considered  so 
matter-of-fact  in  her  manner  toward  him  now  in  a  different  light. 
Frequently  after  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  walk  past  her  house  on 
his  way  home,  and  although  the  curtain  did  not  move  on  every  occa- 
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sion,  it  did  so  often  enough  to  prove  that  his  heart  was  more  discerning 
than  his  intellect.  And  it  had  very  nearly  changed  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  It  would  have  changed  the  course  of  his  life,  too,  if  the 
incident  that  followed  had  not  taken  place.  And  perhaps  he  might 
not  have  been,  now,  an  old  man  who  was  dying  and  she  an  old  woman 
who  had  never  married. 

And  although  it  was  a  great  many  years  ago,  now,  he  could  still 
remember  that  incident  so  very  clearly.  There  had  been  a  charity 
ball  that  same  year  and  Alice  had  gone  with  him.  He  could  still  see 
her  dancing  with  him  in  a  light  pink  gown  and  although  he  had  seen 
that  color  time  without  number  in  later  life,  it  never  appeared  the 
same  as  on  that  night.  They  had  walked  home  together  the  short 
distance  from  the  Hall  to  her  home.  He  felt  then  that  the  crisis  in 
his  life  had  come.  In  later  years  he  firmly  believed  that  such  was 
far  from  being  the  case,  but  now,  as  he  stared  up  at  the  white  ceiling 
of  the  hospital,  he  was  sure  once  more  that  it  had  been  a  crisis,  a 
crisis  that  had  ended  in  tragedy  what  might  have  well  been  a  comedy. 

As  he  walked  along  beside  her  his  thoughts  were  a  confused  tangle 
that  he  could  not  straighten.  His  mind  was  in  a  turmoil  of  doubt 
and  indecision.  He  realized  in  despair  that  the  distance  between  them 
and  her  home  was  rapidly  growing  less  and  with  the  shortening  of 
that  distance  the  most  valuable  moments  of  his  life  were  flying  from 
him  and  as  yet  he  had  been  unable  to  make  use  of  them. 

“Alice  ...”  he  had  started  to  speak  at  one  time,  but  stopped. 
She  made  no  sound  as  he  hesitated  but  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
flushed,  and  the  length  of  the  pause  as  it  increased  made  his  effort 
to  continue  the  more  difficult.  And  then  they  had  come  to  her  home 
and  he  looked  on  in  despair  as  she  passed  on  up  the  stone  walk  to  her 
door.  It  was  so  many  years  ago,  now.  But  he  could  still  see  her 
white  face  in  the  moonlight  as  she  waved  goodnight  and  he  had  never 
forgotten  the  sight  of  her  there  on  her  doorstep  however  much  he 
might  have  tried  to  tell  himself  later  that  he  had.  He  had  stood  on 
the  corner  long  after  she  had  disappeared.  How  long,  he  could  not 
remember,  but  he  recalled  that  he  had  tripped  over  a  milk  bottle  on 
his  own  doorstep  when  he  reached  home.  The  moon  had  set,  so  it 
must  have  been  a  very  long  time. 

The  jeweler  had  grown  very  angry  with  him  the  next  morning 
when  he  had  spent  nearly  an  hour  staring  in  the  show  window.  He 
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could  not  understand  that  gentleman’s  ire.  There  was  no  reason  for 
it  as  far  as  he  could  see  because  surely  time  was  not  of  such  great 
importance  in  such  circumstances.  He  looked  with  annoyance  upon 
the  events  of  the  previous  evening.  In  the  cold  light  of  day  he  could 
see  no  excuse  for  the  mess  he  had  made  of  the  great  opportunity  of 
his  life.  His  disgust  with  himself  over  the  event  made  him  the  more 
determined  to  make  up  for  at  the  earliest  moment.  That  very 
night,  he  decided,  he  would  see  her. 

When  he  finally  reach  the  bank  that  morning  the  head  of  his 
department  made  no  comment  on  his  hastily  conceived  excuse.  The 
morning  passed  slowly  for  him  and  it  was  with  much  relief  that  he 
left  the  building  for  his  lunch  hour.  He  had  not  a  great  deal  to  offer 
Alice,  he  realized.  His  pay  as  clerk  in  the  bank  was  not  as  large  as 
he  might  wish.  Still,  he  was  young  and  the  world  was  still  before 
him.  Instead  of  eating  his  lunch,  he  made  his  way  across  the  city 
to  his  father’s  office.  He  would  have  a  good  talk  with  him  about  the 
matter  and  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  offer  some  help. 

With  rising  hope  he  returned  to  the  bank  after  his  interview. 
An  uncle  in  New  York,  his  father  informed  him,  might  be  able  to 
take  him  into  business  with  him.  He  had  left  the  office  with  his 
father  writing  the  letter  to  his  uncle.  What  would  Alice  think,  he 
wondered.  Then  with  a  start  he  realized  that  perhaps  she  might  be 
unwilling  to  go  to  a  strange  city.  Once,  he  recalled  she  had  declared 
she  never  would  leave  the  place  for  any  reason.  Was  she  serious  in 
her  remark,  he  wondered.  If  she  was,  she  might  refuse  to  marry  him. 

He  stayed  home  that  night  pondering  the  thought.  Any  hope 
that  his  uncle  might,  after  all,  be  unable  to  take  him  was  lost  when  he 
received  a  telegram  asking  him  to  come  at  once.  He  spent  the  next 
few  days  in  misery.  He  put  from  him  the  thought  of  writing  to  his 
uncle  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  It  was  an  opportunity  in  his  life 
that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  refuse.  But  what  would  Alice  say? 
After  a  sleepless  night  he  compromised.  He  would  go  to  his  uncle 
for  one  year,  during  which  he  would  work  for  success  in  such  a  way 
that  Alice  would  have  no  reason  to  refuse.  She  might  be  unwilling 
now  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ability,  but  when  he  had 
shown  her  than  he  really  did  possess  that  ability,  she  could  not  refuse. 
And  so  he  had  gone  to  New  York. 
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The  eyes  of  the  white-haired  man  on  the  pillow  closed.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been!  He  knew  now  that  she  would  have  gone  with  him 
anyway.  Why  hadn’t  he  realized  that  at  the  time  ?  What  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  in  his  life !  He  would  not  be  dying  now,  in  a  room 
filled  with  flowers  and  no  one  near  to  speak  a  last  word  to  him  but  a 
doctor  and  a  nurse  who  might  forget  to  come  in. 

It  had  been  a  busy  year  in  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  found  that  his  whole  viewpoint  of  life  had  changed.  All  trace  of 
the  romantic  had  gone  from  his  life.  He  was  surprised  that  it  could 
ever  have  existed.  He  considered  his  return  home  with  annoy¬ 
ance  and  would  not  have  done  so  at  all  if  he  had  not  promised  to  do 
so  on  his  departure.  He  returned  home  to  find  what  he  had  considered 
so  very  important  a  year  before  was  now  but  a  laughable  incident. 
From  the  more  conservative  point  of  view  that  business  had  given  him 
the  affair  was  ridiculous.  He  found  himself  returning  to  his  work 
without  having  gone  to  see  Alice  at  all.  And  far  from  being  disap¬ 
pointed,  he  felt  much  relieved  over  the  fact.  He  recalled  that  he  had 
considered  himself  fortunate  in  not  having  taken  the  step  that  might 
have  rendered  impossible  the  career  that  he  then  saw  before  him. 

The  years  had  passed  so  rapidly  since  that  day.  He  had  returned 
to  his  home  town  to  make  himself  by  sheer  ability  the  leading  figure 
in  its  business  life.  He  had  seldom  seen  Alice  in  all  those  years.  He 
recalled  with  a  start  that  brought  his  white  head  up  from  the  pillow 
that  there  was  still  a  little  white  box  in  the  right  hand  drawer  of  his 
dresser. 

He  could  hear  the  gentle  sound  of  footsteps  passing  up  and  down 
the  corridor  outside  his  door.  There  must  be  a  great  many  people 
passing  up  and  down  out  there  he  thought.  Once  some  one  stopped 
outside  the  door  and  he  raised  his  head  expectantly.  But  the  sound 
of  the  footsteps  moved  on  again,  moved  on  down  the  corridor.  His 
head  dropped  back  on  the  pillow  with  a  sigh.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  the  silence  was  broken  again.  Once  more  he  could  hear  the 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  down  the  corridor.  He  raised  his  head  a 
little,  for,  although  it  was  a  great  many  years  since  she  had  said  good¬ 
night  to  him  in  the  moonlight,  perhaps  she  might  come  in. 

But  she  did  not  come  that  night  or  the  next  night.  And  when 
she  did  come,  the  setting  sun  had  turned  the  cemetery  into  a  purple 
dusk  that  was  rapidly  changing  into  darkness.  The  funeral  had  been 
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over  for  several  hours,  now,  and  the  spot  was  profoundly  silent  and 
deserted,  except  for  the  caretaker.  And  even  he  was  already  on  his 
way  homeward.  In  the  spire  of  a  nearby  church  the  Angelus  was 
being  tolled  and  so  long  did  the  sound  reverberate  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  when  it  actually  died  away.  The  caretaker  was  about 
to  lock  the  last  gate  when  he  saw  a  woman  moving  quickly  among  the 
tombstones.  He  paused  and  waited  for  her  to  come  out.  For  a  long 
time  she  stood  with  bowed  head,  silent  and  half  hidden  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Once  the  man  at  the  gate  thought  that  she  had  actually  gone 
and  he  was  about  to  lock  the  gate  when  he  saw  her  again  still  standing 
in  the  darkness.  Then  suddenly  dropping  to  her  knees  she  plucked 
a  handful  of  turf  from  the  grave  and  was  gone  into  the  night. 


SERVUS  NICOTINAE 

Mehevi  O' Rioner 


When  my  pipe  bums  bright  and  clear 
The  gods  I  need  not  envy  here. 

— German  Folk  Song. 


pipe,  is  a  curved  tubular  object  made  of  clay, 
briar,  corncob,  meerschaum,  or  some  other  suitable  material,  ordinarily 
consisting  of  two  detachable  sections  one  of  which  is  called  the  bowl, 
the  other,  the  stem.  Tobacco  is  packed  in  the  bowl,  the  stem  is 
inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  smoker  who  applies  a  flame  to  the  tobacco, 
assisting  its  ignition  by  vigorous  and  continued  inspiration.  Pipes  are 
commonly  smoked  by  males  and  much  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  practice. 

The  history  of  this  particular  form  of  indulgence  in  the  weed  may 
be  dismissed  briefly  by  offering  a  toast  to  him  who  introduced  it  to 
English-speaking  people. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh !  Name  of  worth, 

How  sweet  for  thee  to  know 
King  James  who  never  smoked  on  earth, 

Is  smoking  down  below. 

Anon. 


And  now,  gentle  reader,  permit  a  confirmed  and  garrulous  pipe 
smoker  to  recount  his  personal  experience  with  the  golden  weed.  It 
was  my  lot,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  my  student  career,  never 
to  have  indulged  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  Mind,  this  was 
not  because  of  any  fancied  morality  of  abstinence.  Call  it  lack  of 
desire  to  learn,  laziness,  or  what  you  will.  Let  it  stand  at  that. 
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Several  things,  however,  gently  impelled  me  onward  to  the  smok¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  in  the  particular  form  of  which  I  speak.  I  shall  treat 
briefly  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

I  had  always  had  a  sneaking  admiration  for  my  fellow-men  who 
smoked  pipes.  They  seemed  older,  wiser,  and,  even  when  their  pipes 
were  put  by,  they  had  a  most  pleasant  and  masculine  odor.  Mas¬ 
culinity  I  There’s  the  word.  Of  all  the  practices  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  masculine,  pipe  smoking  is  the  peer.  (Advertising  tobacconists 
have  not  hesitated  to  capitalize  enthusiastically  on  this  fact.)  An 
odorous  meerschaum  is  the  epitome  of  things  male,  a  venerable  briar 
stands  as  a  worthy  symbol  of  that  curious  being — the  male  of  the 
human  species.  And  before  we  go  further,  let  me  digress  with  a  bit 
of  verse  by  Dorothy  Reid  which  proves  my  point. 

I  like  men. 

They  stride  about, 

They  reach  in  their  pockets 
And  pull  things  out; 

They  look  important, 

They  rock  on  their  toes 

They  lose  all  the  buttons 
Off  of  their  clothes; 

They  throw  away  pipes 
They  find  them  again. 

Men  are  queer  creatures: 

I  like  men. 

Then  again,  from  my  most  youthful  days,  I  had  always  been  a 
staunch  admirer  of  that  sage  and  extraordinary  gentleman,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes,  of  Baker  Street,  London.  Who  does  not  remember: — 
“Let  me  be,  Watson,  this  is  a  three  pipe  problem?” 

But  alas,  I  must  blush  to  mention  another  reason  for  my  fall.  It 
was  the  cumulative  and  deadly  effect  of  many  and  varied  remarks — 
(from  the  mouths  of  which  sex  I  leave  my  reader  to  judge) — all  of 
which  approximated  to  this— “Oh,  I  love  to  see  a  man  smoke  a  pipe !  ” 

At  the  home  of  a  particular  young  person  who  lived  in  B - — , 

and  who  played  most  entrancingly  upon  the  piano  there  would  con¬ 
gregate,  upon  select  evenings,  several  of  her  male  admirers  to  hear  her 
play,  and  to  strive  mightily  to  appear  admirable  in  her  eyes.  The  most 
successful  of  these  was  a  young  student  from  a  nearby  university, 
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who  looked  like  a  Pekingese  dog,  and  who  had  a  disposition  quite 
as  agreeable,  and  yet  who,  withal,  could  smoke  a  pipe  with  such  s avoir 
faire  as  to  make  the  rest  of  us  heavy-footed  swains  turn  pale  with  envy. 

Miss  K -  would  put  by  her  Well  Tempered  Clavichord,  and 

would  stroke  the  dark  locks  of  this  Puffing  Billy  and  beam  most  lov¬ 
ingly  upon  him.  We  all  heartily  detested  this  person,  but  we  grudg¬ 
ingly  admired  his  suave  accomplishment. 

Again,  at  a  certain  skating  party  in  West  B - ,  the  smoulder¬ 

ing  embers  of  my  growing  desire  to  become  a  pipe  smoker  were  fanned 
to  a  blaze.  It  happened  in  this  way.  After  a  turn  on  the  ice,  the 
attending  group  was  seated  in  a  fine  room  warmed  by  a  stout  log  fire. 
After  a  little,  two  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  party  pulled  out  pipes 
and  began  to  smoke  vigorously.  This  picturesque  procedure  loosed 
a  flood  of  voluble  admiration  from  the  feminine  section  of  the  group. 
Then  this,  from  a  young  lady  (the  secret  object  of  my  admiration  at 
the  time) — “Oh,  I  love  to  see  a  man  smoke  a  pipe  .  .  .  Mehevi,  you 
ought  to  smoke  one.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  a  boyish-bobbed  cigarette-smoking  hussy,  “His 
mother  wouldn’t  let  him!”  (Loud  and  sustained  laughter.) 

*  *  * 

I  bought  a  package  of  tobacco,  borrowed  one  of  my  sire’s  veterans, 
and  one  evening  while  alone  in  the  house,  I  set  to  work.  I  packed 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe  full  of  tobacco,  spilling  much.  I  tamped  it  down 

carefully  as  I  had  seen  the  Pekingese  gentleman  do  at  Miss  K - ’s. 

I  applied  a  match  and  puffed  lustily.  Smoke  arose  in  terrific  volumes 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  vanished,  leaving  the  pipe  cold  and  dead. 
Again  and  again  I  tried  to  keep  the  instrument  lit  for  more  than  five 
seconds  at  a  time,  but  met  with  little  success  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  length,  by  the  aid  of  a  curious  combination  of  blowing  and  puffing, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  most  singular  wheezing  sound  from  the 
bronchus,  comparable  only  to  that  emitted  by  one  of  those  miniature 
alcohol  steam  engines  which  we  youngsters  used  to  receive  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  I  managed  to  maintain  a  fairly  steady  column  of  smoke  which 
arose  from  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  in  a  most  handsome  manner.  When 
all  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  had  been  burned,  I  refilled  it  and  repeated 
the  process.  Oddly  enough,  barring  a  somewhat  strained  feeling  about 
the  chest,  which  could  be  explained  by  my  strenuous  pectoral  efforts 
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in  preserving  the  Vestal  light,  I  felt  no  ill  effects.  This  complete 
freedom  from  dizziness  or  nausea,  for  which  I  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope,  elated  me  considerably.  Saving  the  accompanying  noise,  which 
I  felt  sure  could  be  eliminated  after  some  practice,  I  considered  myself 
a  successful  and  hardened  pipe-smoker. 

Two  evenings  later,  I  repaired  to  the  home  of  a  pipe-smoking 
friend  before  whom  I  was  anxious  to  exhibit  my  newly  acquired  skill. 

“Fine !  ”  said  he,  “And  you  didn’t  get  sick  ?  Light  up !  ”  Nothing 
loath,  I  loaded  my  briar  and  started  in  with  my  Boreasian  proceedings 
and  in  a  short  time  had  a  brave  column  of  smoke  arising,  although  the 
wheezing  sound  now  increased  in  startling  degree.  My  friend’s  jaw 
dropped  and  for  a  moment  he  stared  at  me  in  silence.  Then  he  burst 
out  “Why,  you’re  not  smoking  that!  You’re  not  drawing  the  smoke, 
into  your  mouth.  You're  blowing  it  out,  just  like  making  soap- 
bubbles  r 

I  slumped  into  a  chair. 

♦  *  * 

Grimly  I  produced  pipe  and  tobacco  the  following  night  and  fol¬ 
lowing  my  friend’s  instructions,  set  to  work.  I  applied  a  light  and 
drew  the  smoke  into  my  mouth  .  .  .  and  into  my  lungs.  The  tobacco 
was  not  of  the  mildest  variety.  I  felt  a  searing  pain  in  my  chest, 
accompanied  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  oesophagus,  the  whole 
nearly  turning  into  a  convulsion  resembling  the  horrific  effects  of  an 
overdose  of  nux  vomica.  I  roared  and  coughed  vigorously  expectorat¬ 
ing  mightily  the  while.  At  length  I  lay  limp  and  exhausted. 

I  had  perceived  the  error  of  my  ways,  however,  and  after  a  brief 
respite,  I  relit  my  pipe  and  drew  the  smoke  into  my  mouth  without 
inhaling  and  then  blew  it  out  again.  This  was  better.  I  puffed  rapidly 
sending  up  fat  clouds  of  heavy  smoke.  But  after  a  little,  I  began  to 
experience  a  most  curious  series  of  sensations.  It  began  with  a  not  un¬ 
pleasant  lightness  of  the  head,  which,  however,  increased  quickly  in 
intensity  until  a  slight  but  distinct  tendency  of  the  skull  to  arise  from 
the  body  in  the  manner  of  an  ascending  balloon,  could  unmistakably 
be  felt.  Loss  of  equilibrium  soon  followed.  The  walls  of  the  room 
began  to  incline  at  a  strange  angle  and  objects  about  me  assumed  a 
distorted  shape  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Van  Gogh  in  his  less  sane 
moments  at  Arles.  The  floor  then  began  a  gentle  but  steady  rotation 
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counter  clock-wise.  The  condition  rapidly  became  chronic,  although, 
strangely  enough,  I  felt  no  nausea,  but  merely  an  overpowering  desire 
to  lie  down.  I  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not.  A  frightful  giddiness  seized 
me  and  I  made  inarticulate  sounds  as  I  pawed  the  air.  I  remembered 
nothing  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  I  lay  in  a  sort  of  coma. 
Then,  a  broken  man,  I  stumbled  to  my  room. 

*  *  * 

Many  moons  have  passed.  Here  sit  I  smoking  my  pipe  and  smil¬ 
ing  as  I  recall  my  first  attempts  in  the  mellow  art.  I  might  describe 
my  public  debut  as  a  pipe-smoker,  when  in  the  midst  of  respectable 
company,  an  over-anxious  pull  on  my  briar  brought  forth  a  sound, 
which  was  a  most  faithful  imitation  of  that  well-known  oral  gesture 
of  disapprobation,  beloved  of  the  vulgar,  and  named  after  a  certain 
borough  of  the  city  of  New  York.  But  it  would  be  painful  for  my 
reader  and  myself  to  do  so.  Accordingly  I  pass  on  to  pleasanter 
musings. 

Yes,  patient  reader,  here  sit  I,  pipe  in  hand,  breathing  in  the  acrid 
perfume  which  I  would  not  trade  for  all  your  Tonquin  musk  and 
patchouli.  I  gaze  fondly  now  upon  my  old  warrior,  brown  as  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  nut,  and  as  sweet,  upon  which  I  learned  the  art.  Yes,  old  com¬ 
rade,  time  has  passed  since  first  I  packed  your  bowl  with  the  strange 
Southern  weed.  Trials  there  have  been  in  the  learning,  but  present 
bliss  has  amply  paid  for  past  vexation.  Reader,  the  pleasure  of  smok¬ 
ing  a  pipe  is  not  obvious.  It  is  quiet,  mellow,  subtle.  But  a  good  pipe 
is  an  unsurpassed  aid  in  reflecting,  in  deciding,  in  dreaming.  Like  the 
Attic  chorus,  beloved  of  Sophokles,  the  pipe  admonishes  the  hasty, 
placates  the  angry,  comforts  the  saddened. 

But  best  of  all,  touch  once  the  flame  to  the  magic  weed,  and  in 
the  quiet  clouds  of  dim  blue  smoke,  come  evanescent  phantoms,  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  softer  kind.^  Alas,  also,  all  pipe-smokers  become  incurably 
sentimental,  and  none  there  is  among  them  who  is  not  a  dreamer. 
Here  enveloped  in  these  veils  of  smoke,  I  recall  days  to  which  distance 
has  lent  enchantment.  Here  I  recall  the  old  talks  with  a  tried  friend 
over  our  midnight  coffee,  cooling  as  we  smoked.  Here  I  can  call 
back  the  ocean-scented  summer  days  I  spent  at  the  seacoast  town  of 

P - ,  when  I  would  hurry  for  a  swim  in  the  warm  sun  of  the  day, 

or  at  night  go  out  to  “set”  for  hours  on  the  porch  watching  the  moon 
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as  I  smoked.  There  (alas  again)  in  those  same  days  when  the  wind 
would  blow  from  the  northeast,  and  the  rain  drive  against  the  sashes, 
would  I  repair  to  a  certain  shop  of  the  town,  at  those  hours  when  it  was 
tended  by  the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  fair-haired  lass,  with  eyes  as 
blue  as  the  sea  outside  her  door  on  finer  days :  and  there  would  I  puff 
at  will,  while  we  talked  of  shoes  and  ships.  Yes,  here,  with  Nicotina’s 
aid,  I  can  bring  back  old  friends,  old  tunes,  old  times. 

But  a  truce  to  idle  babble !  Forgive  a  poor  pipe  smoker  and  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  fated  to  be  lonely  fellows.  How  runs  the  old  song  ? 

Let  the  good-man  smoke  his  pipe  away 
As  oft  he  wilt:  past  wedding  day. 

But  he  who,  single,  loves  the  fuming  clay 
Will  never  wed. 

Whether  or  no  truth  dwells  in  these  lines,  I  do  not  care.  I  speak 
only  in  praise  of  the  pipe  and  wish  to  frighten  no  man  away  who  would, 
in  his  declining  years,  chaff  his  grand-daughters  about  their  young  ad¬ 
mirers.  I  speak  praise  only,  and  am  not  alone  in  offering  tribute  to 
the  black-burned  bowl.  What  said  Baudelaire,  the  sorcerer,  on  an 
evening  when  he  ceased  momentarily  from  his  wizardry  of  songs  of 
burning  minds  and  broken  souls,  to  gaze  at  his  trusty  friend? 

A  poet’s  pipe  am  I, 

And  my  Abyssinian  tint 
Is  an  unmistakable  hint 
That  he  lays  me  not  often  by. 

When  his  soul  is  with  grief  o’erworn, 

I  smoke  like  the  cottage  where 
They  are  cooking  the  evening  fare 
For  the  laborer’s  return. 

I  enfold  and  cradle  his  soul 
In  the  vapors  moving  and  blue 
That  mount  from  my  fiery  mouth 
And  there  is  power  in  my  bowl 
To  charm  his  spirit  and  soothe, 

And  heal  his  weariness  too. 

*  *  * 

But  cornel  Now  7tis  time  to  take  pipe  from  mouth,  to  knock 
the  wraith-like  ashes  from  the  bowl,  and  to  lay  it  away  for  another 
hour,  when  it  may,  a  servant  at  his  master’s  beck,  conjure  up  another 
world  of  shadows. 


M.  O’R. 


RETURN 

Edmund  Campion  Hession 


****** 


I 

One  Spring  morning,  in  the  first  years  of  the  world,  a  boy  named 
Cain  left  home  and  set  off  toward  the  East,  making  a  wide  detour  of  a 
field  in  which  lay  the  body  of  his  brother.  The  birds  that  sang  and 
the  sun  that  shone  seemed  strange  to  him.  He  hurried  off  with 
shoulders  hunched,  and  with  furtive,  darting  glances,  like  one  who 
could  scarcely  understand  the  enormity  of  a  deed.  He  cared  no  longer 
what  his  father  Adam  would  say,  even  if  he  could  appreciate  what 
had  happened  to  Abel.  He  cared  no  longer  how  his  mother  would 
feel.  It  would  be  but  one  more  sadness  to  her  whom  he  remembered 
as  sad  always.  His  head  still  rang  with  an  accusing  voice  that  he 
could  silence  with  no  defense.  His  head  sank  deeper  and  his  eyes 
darted  more  furtively. 

He  reached  the  Tigris  without  meeting  any  of  the  great  family 
of  Adam,  and  realized  that  he  had  unconsciously  adopted  the  habit 
of  avoiding  any  sign  of  human  habitation.  The  words  still  kept  sound¬ 
ing  to  him,  “A  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  And  he  crossed 

the  Tigris  to  unknown  lands. 

% 

II 

Years  later  he  crossed  the  Tigris  again,  this  time  going  west. 
It  was  Spring  again.  Cain  was  not  old — not  much  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years — yet  he  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  man,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  frequent  trembling  of  the  body  affected  him.  But 
the  look  of  stealth  in  his  eyes  had  changed  to  a  look  of  resignation, 
which  only  repentance  could  have  brought. 
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Cain  trembled  now,  as  he  saw  a  man  approaching.  He  had  met 
some  men  since  that  fateful  day,  but  he  still  could  control  himself 
only  with  difficulty.  The  stranger  saluted  him  pleasantly. 

“Good-day,  sir,”  he  said. 

Cain  responded.  He  would  have  passed  on  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  stranger  intended  to  converse. 

“Have  you  far  to  go?”  he  insisted. 

Cain  stopped.  He  had  spoken  never  more  than  a  word  or  two 
to  any  one  he  had  encountered  in  his  wanderings.  Yet  he  had  to  tell 
someone  what  burned  within  him. 

“I’m  bound  for  home,”  he  replied.  He  sat  down,  as  did  the 
stranger.  “And  yet — I  hardly  dare.  I’m  almost  afraid  to  go  back.” 

“There  is  nothing  like  going  back  home  again,”  said  the  stranger, 
“to  see  once  more  our  loved  ones,  our  fathers  and  mothers, — our  sisters 
and  brothers — ” 

“No,”  cried  Cain,  “I  can’t  go  back.” 

The  stranger  seemed  to  understand.  He  leaned  forward  a  little, 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  sat,  and  looked  out  lovingly  over  the  valley. 

“If  we  have  erred,”  he  said,  “who  is  there  to  receive  us  with  more 
forgiveness  than  our  own  fathers  and  mothers?  Or  if  they  are  gone, 
the  door  of  a  brother  is  open  to  us  always.” 

Thus  he  talked  and  the  heart  of  Cain  grew  warm  again  for  home, 
till  the  stranger  chanced  to  ask  whose  son  he  was. 

“Adam  was  my  father,”  Cain  said,  and  remembrance  came  to  his 
eyes.  But  it  was  gone  as  quickly  as  it  came,  for  the  stranger  stood. 

“The  son  of  Father  Adam!  You  are  Cain!”  And  Cain  nodded. 

“We  know  you,”  said  the  stranger.  He  strode  away  in  haste 
and  looked  back  once  as  he  went. 

Cain  knew  what  that  meant.  He  continued  to  sit  and  think. 
This  encounter  was  strongly  advising  him  to  turn  away.  Yet  his  spirit 
urged  him  home  again.  At  nightfall  he  stood  up  determined  and 
continued  West. 

Cain  felt  that  he  was  right.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  wanderer  forever.  Just  to  be  home  again  in  peace, 
living  a  new  life,  reconciled  to  his  parents.  But  there  was  something 
incongruous  in  it  all,  for  his  heart  refused  to  sing,  or  his  thoughts  be 
happy.  Yet  over  the  verge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  new  light  was 
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shining  lay  his  home  and  not  much  further  on  that  of  his  parents. 
The  top  of  the  hill,  he  felt,  was  the  turn  of  his  life.  He  toiled  to  the 
crest  filled  with  the  expectancy  of  years.  Then  at  the  top  he  stood 
amazed. 

In  the  valley  where  once  his  little  roof  was  set,  was  now  a  fair 
sized  city  just  awakening.  Refusing  to  let  himself  even  conjecture, 
he  strode  down  to  it,  and  up  its  only  street.  Early  risers  smiled  to 
see  his  barbaric  dress  and  roused  others  to  see  him.  Cain  noticed 
no  one.  At  the  farther  end  he  turned  off  to  the  right,  where  a 
reawakened  memory  directed  him  to  the  site  of  his  former  dwelling. 
There  was  a  field,  still  unbuilt  upon — perversely.  It  was  covered  with 
mounds  and  Cain  suddenly  felt  that  there  were  people  under  them 
who  were  like  Abel  was  that  morning.  It  seemed  somehow  right  that 
they  should  be  under  the  warm  earth  and  not  above  it  as  Abel  was. 
He  wondered  if  they  all  were  killed,  or  if  they  had  died,  as  he  had  once 
heard  of  a  man  dying  in  the  wilderness  with  no  hand  set  against  him. 
He  trembled  as  an  early-risen  child  stood  before  him.  The  child 
smiled. 

“Good  morning,”  he  greeted  him. 

Cain  forced  himself  to  speak,  “Good  day  to  you,  child.” 

“For  whom  are  you  looking?” 

“Do  you  know  Adam,”  said  Cain,  “and  Eve?” 

“Yes.  Fll  bring  you  to  them  if  you’ll  come.” 

Cain’s  heart  leapt.  The  child  led  him  across  a  field  and  stopped 
at  one  of  the  mounds. 

“There  they  are,”  he  said. 

Cain  felt  his  heart  almost  stop.  He  threw  himself  prone  on  the 
mound  while  the  child  looked  on  surprised.  Cain  was  aroused  at  length 
by  the  sympathy  of  the. child’s  voice. 

“Can  I  do  anything  more?” 

Then  Cain  looked  up,  looked  about,  trembled  and  controlled 
himself. 

“You  are  a  fine  boy,”  he  said.  “Do  you  love  your  parents,  and 
your  sisters,  and  your  brothers?  Especially  your  brothers?” 

“Yes,”  the  child  agreed,  “but  my  father  best  of  all.  Do  you  know 
my  father?” 
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Cain  assured  him  that  he  did  not,  and  at  the  child’s  surprise  he 
added,  “I  am  a  stranger,  you  see,  wandering  beyond  the  Tigris  these 
many  years.” 

“I  thought  there  was  no  one  on  the  earth  who  would  not  know 
my  father.  He  is  a  hunter!” 

“Indeed!”  said  Cain.  And  are  you  a  hunter,  too?” 

“Well,”  said  the  child,  “I  wasn’t  before,  but  after  today  I  will 
be.  I  am  going  with  him  and  all  the  others  and  watch  at  the  hunt. 
Next  time  I  may  have  my  own  arrow.  Do  you  know  what  we  are 
hunting?  A  big  beast  that  has  been  prowling  around  the  river  these 
past  nights.  We’ll  get  him,  too.  My  father  never  comes  back  unladen 
from  the  chase.” 

“What  is  your  family’s  name?”  Cain  asked. 

“We  are  of  the  race  of  Cain,”  the  boy  said.  “Father  says  most 
people  don’t  like  Cain  but  he  says  that  God  has  forgiven  him  if  he  is 
sorry.” 

Another  violent  trembling  seized  Cain.  When  it  ended  it  left 
him  older. 

“My  boy,  will  you  do  one  thing  more  for  me?  I’m  afraid  you  will 
have  little  chance  in  a  few  hours.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy,  “Father  says  I  must  always  help  those  in 
need.” 

“Take  my  hand  then,  and  lead  me  around  past  the  village.  I 
cannot  pass  through  it  again.” 

Thus  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  whence  that  morning 
Cain  had  come — the  murderer  with  his  hand  in  the  boy’s. 

Ill 

“I  thought,”  said  the  boy’s  father  when  with  five  or  six  others 
they  had  set  off  for  the  hunting,  “that  by  the  way  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  this,  you  would  be  enjoying  it,  but  all  you  can  talk 
about  is  that  strange  friend  of  yours.” 

“But  he  wasn’t  strange.  He  was  just  sad.  And  he  tried  to  be 
pleasant  to  me,  too.” 

The  boy  started  again  on  the  story  of  his  meeting.  By  now  the 
party  had  left  the  town  far  behind  and  had  circled  the  base  of  the  hill 
where  the  child  had  led  Cain  that  morning.  They  followed  the  long 
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course  of  the  river  where  the  prey  was  thought  to  be  lurking.  Now 
and  then  the  father  would  pause  and  search  the  river  bank  for  tracks 
of  the  great  beast.  But  always  the  boy  was  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
up  toward  the  hill,  or  down  along  the  marshes,  where  his  friend  had 
gone.  Nor  was  his  mind  much  on  the  hunting  till  the  group  stopped 
suddenly  and  gathered  by  his  father’s  side.  For  off  in  the  rushes 
came  an  object  advancing  stupidly,  laboriously  toward  them.  No 
need  to  search  it  out.  The  sun  shone  upon  the  tawny  skin.  It  was 
walking  right  into  their  hands.  Now  the  boy  held  himself  tense.  It 
was  adventure  to  him,  with  his  round  eyes  fastened  on  the  row  of 
arrows  awaiting  the  signal.  It  was  given.  Seven  arrows  sped  and  the 
object  advanced  no  farther. 

The  boy  would  have  run  to  it  now,  but  his  father  caught  his  hand. 

“Wait,”  he  said,”  we  will  go  slower  than  that.  Its  mate  may  be 
near  by,  or  it  may  not  yet  be  dead  and  free  from  harmfulness.  Let 
the  men  beat  the  bush,  and  we  will  follow  at  a  safer  distance.”  And 
then  because  he  would  distract  the  lad  and  keep  him  from  undue 
eagerness,  he  said,  “Tell  me,  what  did  this  stranger  of  yours  look  like?” 

But  then  he  stopped,  and  they  all  stopped,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  object  of  their  arrows,  that  lay  there  half  covered  with  a  leopard’s 
skin. 

“Like  that,”  breathed  the  boy,  “he  looked  like  that.” 


Song  After  Death 

Fertile  the  earth  where  I  shall  rest 
Nor  ever  fresh  the  grass  nor  green; 

The  seeds  may  lie  upon  my  breast 
Nor  ever  bloom  nor  bud  be  seen. 

But  if  perchance  in  passing  near 
You  kneel  and  say  a  simple  prayer, 

Or  if  perchance  a  single  tear 

Should  fall  upon  the  dark  earth  there — 

The  seeds  upon  my  heart  ’twould  nourish, 
And  watered  by  your  tear  for  me 

The  grasses  will  forever  flourish 
Beneath  a  weeping  willow  tree. 


John  McIver. 


KNOCK 

Arthur  MacGillivray 


tephen  Cuyler  and  Percy  Hamilton  were  settling 
themselves  down  to  an  after-dinner  smoke  on  a  rainy  evening  in  June. 
Cuyler,  an  awkward,  huge-bodied  man,  with  stern  yet  genial  features 
and  scraggy  hair,  was  just  easing  his  massive  frame  into  a  large,  com¬ 
fortable  chair  made  especially  to  conform  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
blimp. 

“Percy/’  he  said,  lighting  an  eight-inch,  fat  cigar,  “the  facts  are 
all  against  you.  When  you  tell  me  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
miracles,  you’re  telling  me  that  London  Bridge  fell  down  eons  ago  and 
that  it  is  now  being  used  for  a  foundling-house.  And  tell  me,  didn’t 
I  see  you  riding  one  day  last  week?  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  on 
the  bridge.” 

Hamilton  crossed  his  legs  and  nervously  puffed  at  his  Virginia 
cigarette.  “What  you  call  a  miracle  is  nothing  more  than  an  optical 
illusion,  a  material  phantasmagoria.  Some  illiterate  peasants  who 
know  no  better  think  that  they  see  through  their  distorted  imagina¬ 
tions  pictures  of  this  and  that,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened. 
Any  one  of  your  so-called  miracles  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  to 
the  average  mind.” 

Stephen  leaned  back,  resting  his  odd  shaped  head  on  the  cushion 
so  familiar  with  the  graying  locks,  and  clumsily  dropped  a  pinch  full 
of  ashes  on  his  spotted  vest.  He  sat  there  in  silence  for  fully  a  minute, 
while  Hamilton  gazed  at  him  plaguily. 
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“Percy,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Knock?”  The  voice  that  could 
bluster  and  bound  and  shake  the  roof  from  the  house  was  now  unctu¬ 
ously  sedative.  Still  he  looked  at  the  ceiling,  as  though  he  expected 
Hamilton  to  answer  him  from  the  skies  above.  Stephen  stirred  in  his 
chair. 

“Way  back  in  1879,”  he  began,  “I  was  a  visitor  in  the  town  of 
Knock,  in  the  southeast  of  the  county  Mayo,  and  in  the  district  known 
as  Costello.  Standing  on  the  line  of  railway  that  extends  from  Clare- 
morris  to  Ballyhaunis,  and  looking  northwards,  Knock  stands  at  the 
vertex  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  longest  side, 
and  that  drawn  from  Claremorris  to  Knock  the  shortest — five  miles — 
while  the  third  side  to  the  right,  from  Ballyhaunis  to  Knock,  is  six 
miles  and  a  half.  That  doesn’t  matter  so  much.  But  do  you  know 
what  Knock  means?” 

“Haven’t  the  slightest  idea.” 

“Well,  in  Gaelic  it  means  a  hill.  The  village  is  surrounded  by 
elevated  knolls,  which  are  known  by  the  term  ‘knock,’  or  ‘druim,’  or 
‘sliabh,’  in  the  language  of  the  Irish  people.  No  sign  of  trees  or  of 
comfortable  farmsteads  is  to  be  seen;  no  rich  cultivated  meadows  or 
fertile  agricultural  or  even  well-tilled  tracts.” 

“Quite  a  cheerful  place,”  interposed  Hamilton. 

“The  church  of  Knock  has  absolutely  no  pretensions  to  archi¬ 
tectural  elegance  of  any  kind,  and  the  internal  ‘beauty’  is  utterly  out 
of  keeping  with  one’s  fondest  hopes  of  God’s  House.  But  there  I  saw 
the  most  beautiful  thing  ever  in  my  life.  It  was  pouring  rain.  I  was 
climbing  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  church  when  I  noticed  a  clear, 
white,  light  covering  most  of  the  gable  of  the  church,  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  window  and  higher.  It  was  a  kind  of  changing  bright  light, 
going  sometimes  up  high,  and  again  not  so  high.” 

Hamilton  was  all  attention. 

“I  went  in  closer.  I  saw  the  figures — the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Joseph,  and  St.  John — and  an  altar,  with  a  Lamb  on  the  altar,  and  a 
cross  behind  the  Lamb.  At  this  time  I  reached  as  far  as  the  wall 
fronting  the  gable.  There  were  other  people  gazing  at  the  vision, 
some  praying,  some  not.  They  were  leaning  over  the  wall  or  ditch, 
with  their  arms  resting  on  the  top.  Everything  was  distinct.  The 
figures  were  full  and  round,  as  if  they  were  living  beings.  They  spoke 
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not  a  word,  and  as  I  approached,  they  seemed  to  draw  back  a  little 
toward  the  gable.” 

Stephen  paused  for  breath. 

“But  didn’t  you  imagine  all  that?”  asked  Hamilton.  “Wasn’t 
some  one  playing  a  trick  on  you?” 

“There  was  no  trickery  about  it.  I  can  see  the  whole  scene  before 
me.  Distinctly  standing  before  me  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  life- 
size,  standing  about  two  feet  or  so  above  the  ground,  clothed  in  white 
robes,  which  were  fastened  at  the  neck.  Her  hands  were  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  in  prayer,  with  the  palms  facing  one 
another,  but  slanting  inwards  toward  the  face.  The  palms  were  not 
turned  toward  the  people,  but  facing  each  other  as  I  have  described. 
She  appeared  to  be  praying.  Her  eyes  were  turned,  as  I  saw,  toward 
heaven.  She  wore  a  brilliant  crown  on  her  head,  and  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  where  the  crown  fitted  the  brow,  a  beautiful  rose.  The  crown 
appeared  brilliant  and  of  a  golden  brightness,  of  a  deeper  hue,  inclined 
to  a  mellow  yellow,  than  the  striking  whiteness  of  the  robes  she  wore ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  crown  appeared  to  be  a  series  of  sparkles  or 
glittering  crosses.  I  noticed  her  hands  especially,  and  face.  The  robes 
came  only  as  far  as  the  ankles.  One  foot  was  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  other.” 

Hamilton  had  known  Stephen  Cuyler  now  for  over  twenty  years, 
had  known  him  intimately,  but  this  story  was  as  strange  as  that  of 
Ghandi  and  the  Goat.  Cuyler  had  often  narrated  tales  and  incidents 
which  had  taken  place  on  his  trip  to  Ireland,  but  never  had  he  ever 
mentioned  a  word  in  connection  with  the  Miracle  at  Knock. 

“But  couldn’t  it  have  been  caused  by  a  magic  lantern?”  asked 
Hamilton,  still  seeking  a  passage  from  the  labyrinth  of  circumstance. 

“Not  at  all.  You  see,  the  chapel  is  a  plain  cruciform  building, 
having  a  tall,  square  tower  at  its  west  end,  and  at  the  opposite  extreme 
a  sacristy.  It  is  on  the  gable  of  the  sacristy,  at  the  far  east  of  the 
building,  that  the  figures  appeared.  The  chapel  stands  in  rather  an 
extensive  yard,  which  is  bounded,  opposite  the  gable  and  distant  from 
it  some  twenty-five  paces,  by  a  dilapidated  wall  about  four  feet  high. 
Beyond  this  is  a  large  field  and  the  open  country.  Within  the  yard, 
a  little  to  the  low  wall,  stands  a  schoolhouse,  its  gable  directly  facing 
toward  the  east.  Obviously  if  there  were  a  magic  lantern  used,  the 
operator,  supposing  he  could  have  focussed  his  picture  at  such  a  dis- 
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tance,  must  have  taken  post  behind  the  stone  wall ;  or,  if  stationed  in 
the  school,  he  must  have  thrown  the  image  on  the  ‘screen’  at  a  very 
considerable  angle.  He  couldn’t  have  been  behind  the  wall,  because 
those  who  came  first  passed  over  its  tumbled  stones  to  get  a  closer 
view,  and  the  glare  of  the  lantern  would  at  once  have  been  detected 
by  the  policemen  who  were  there  too.  And  he  couldn’t  have  been  in 
the  school,  because  no  sign  of  a  hole  or  a  crack  could  be  found  from 
chimney  to  foundation.  The  plaster  was  untouched,  and  the  roof  was 
too  much  open  to  admit  of  a  man  working  between  its  apex  and  what 
there  was  of  ceiling.” 

Hamliton  stared  at  an  intricate  design  in  the  rug,  gauging  his 
present  worth  by  the  innermost  of  the  concentric  circles  of  the  plan. 
He  could  have  dived  headlong  into  the  waters  disturbed  by  the  flight 
of  a  pebble. 

Cuyler  went  on.  “On  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  right  I  saw  St.  Joseph. 
His  head  was  bent  from  the  shoulders  forward.  I  noticed  his  whiskers, 
which  appeared  to  be  slightly  gray.  His  hands  were  joined  like  a 
person  at  prayer. 

“The  third  figure  which  stood  before  me  was  that  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  He  stood  erect  to  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  bishop  preaching,  with  a  small  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
holding  a  book  of  the  Gospels  in  his  left  hand;  his  right  hand  was 
raised  to  the  elevation  of  his  head.  He  appeared  to  be  preaching,  but 
I  could  hear  no  voice.  I  came  so  near  that  I  looked  into  the  book  and 
saw  the  lines  and  letters.  On  the  altar  stood  a  Lamb  fronting  the 
west,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph. 
Behind  the  Lamb  a  large  cross  was  placed  perpendicular  to  the  altar. 
Around  the  Lamb  I  saw  angels  hovering  during  the  whole  time  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  or  longer.  I  saw  their  wings  fluttering, 
but  I  did  not  see  their  heads  or  faces,  which  were  not  turned  toward 
me.  For  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half  we  stood  under  the  pouring 
rain.  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  But  I  noticed  that  although  I  was 
quite  too  wet  for  comfort’s  sake,  the  rain  did  not  wet  the  figures  which 
appeared  before  me.” 

By  the  very  absence  of  any  further  objections  by  Hamilton,  it 
was  apparent  to  Cuyler  that  his  case  was  won.  But  Cuyler  was  not 
so  certain  as  to  whether  his  story  was  inherently  persuasive  or  not, 
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by  the  evident  restlessness  in  his  attendant.  Just  as  Hamilton  was 
about  to  arise  from  his  chair,  Cuyler  tried  the  last  straw  of  exhortation. 

“Just  a  moment,  Percy,”  said  Stephen.  “Do  you  remember  that 
a  few  months  ago  you  remarked  that  under  no  conditions  could  I  grow 
flowers  in  the  side  yard?  Didn’t  you  say  that  the  Cuyler  soil  would 
not  reflect  the  beauties  of  Mother  Nature’s  handwork?” 

Hamilton  stared.  “Why,  yes.” 

“Do  you  see  those  roses?”  Stephen  pointed  to  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  a  cut  glass  vase  nearby.  “I  brought  back  some  soil  from  that  little 
church  at  Knock  and  mixed  it  with  the  dirt  in  the  side  yard,  which 
would  not  grow  a  peanut.  The  rose  bushes  that  I  planted  there  are 
in  full  bloom,  and  I  wager  fifty  shillings  that  they  win  first  prize  at 
the  flower  show  next  week !  ” 

This  was  no  phantasy.  Flowers  had  grown  where  none  had 
bloomed  before.  And  those  roses  were  not  half  as  radiant  as  the  light 
in  Hamilton’s  eyes. 

“Not  this  time!”  he  smiled.  “I  wonder  if  I  might  have  a  box 
of  that  soil  for  my  own  private  use.  A  mud  pack  now  and  then  would 
work  a  world  of  good !  ” 
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We,  the  editors  and  staff,  respectfully  dedicate  this  issue  of  the 
Stylus  to  the  Reverend  James  H.  Dolan,  S.J.,  until  this  month  our 
President  of  Boston  College  for  more  than  six  years.  Father  Dolan 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Reverend  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  S .J.,  while  our 
past  President,  after  a  short  leave  of  absence,  returns  to  Boston  College 
as  Assistant  Provincial  of  studies. 

It  seems  very  brief  and  terse  at  first  glance,  but  the  lesson  behind 
the  bold  statement  of  facts  is  one  that  could  hardly  be  encompassed 
in  huge  volumes.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  years  of  unremitting  toil, 
self-imposed  toil  that  reflected  not  great  personal  glory,  eager  toil  that 
was  spurred  on  by  the  highest  of  motives. 

Unlike  so  many  other  prominent  institutions,  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  building,  of  planning,  of  consolidating  is  not  bound  up  in- 
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separably  with  the  career  of  the  one  man  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  this  institution.  Accounts  of  additions  to  Boston  College 
have  always  featured  the  college  itself,  and  then,  secondarily,  the  man 
who  at  the  time  sits  in  the  president’s  chair.  Decidedly,  the  labor  of 
a  president  of  Boston  College  is  not  crowned  with  manifestations  of 
personal  glory. 

Then,  too,  when  this  most  recent  change  of  presidents  took  place 
there  was  no  shouting,  no  tumult.  Demonstrations  by  the  student 
body  did  not  occur.  There  were  no  cries  of :  “The  king  is  dead !  Long 
live  the  king!”  The  even  tenor  of  life  and  studies  remained,  on  the 
surface,  undisturbed.  Our  new  President  was  inaugurated  and,  as 
before,  the  work  went  forward. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  was  to  be  the  procedure.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  all ;  Father  Dolan  knew  it  would  be  so.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  greatest  tribute  to  his  character. 

For  what  man  among  ordinary  men  will  undertake  the  work  that 
this  latest  of  our  Presidents  shouldered  so  willingly  in  the  face  of  un¬ 
favorable  features  as  we  have  already  noted?  What  ordinary  man 
would  so  eagerly  take  command  and  continue  an  age-old  advance, 
knowing  in  his  heart  that  at  a  certain  definite  time,  regardless  of  the 
objectives  he  would  have  gained,  another  would  take  over  his  command 
and  he  would  yield  and  bend  his  energies  elsewhere?  No  man  could 
do  this,  unless  he  possessed,  besides  zeal  and  outstanding  capabilities, 
the  highest  moral  courage. 

That,  Father  Dolan,  is  but  a  hint  of  the  inner  worthier  glories 
that  are  yours.  You  knew,  and  we  know,  that  it  is  not  the  President 
who  matters,  but  the  college,  the  society,  the  Church,  the  greater  glory 
of  God  that  matters.  We  did  not  indulge  in  demonstrations  of  hysteria. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  soon  over.  But  the  inward  thrill  that  surged  be¬ 
neath  the  quiet  surface  of  daily  events  when  you  relinquished  com¬ 
mand,  the  realization  and  appreciation  of  true  worth — that  never  dies. 


G.  H.  N. 
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“ Lullaby  and  Good  Night  .  . 

When  I  am  old  and  not  too  full  of  sleep  to  have  lost  all  interest 
in  mankind,  I  am  going  to  pass  a  delightfully  sentimental  old-age 
collecting  some  of  the  most  precious  folk-treasures  know, — lullabies. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  have  been  done  before  will  not  matter.  If  it 
occurs  to  me  to  note  a  parallel  between  a  nation’s  character  and  the 
songs  to  which  its  men  and  women  slept, — well  and  good.  If  the 
thought  does  not  occur  to  me, — better.  If  curious  grandchildren  slyly 
wink  at  one  another  when  a  funny  little  old  grandfather  creaks  by 
mumbling  some  badly  remembered  French  berceuse,  and  apolegetic 
matrons  whisper  that  father  is  returning  to  second-childhood, — I  shall 
not  mind.  For  my  heart  will  be  warn  with  the  gentle  love  that  was 
infused  into  these  songs  by  many  generations  of  mothers. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  the  old  French  lullaby: 

Petit  enfant,  quand  vient  la  brune, 

Autour  de  la  maison  s’etend, 

On  doit  dornier  quand  vient  la  lune, 

Petit  enfant,  petit  enfant  .  .  . 

Hardly  a  true  lullaby,  but  possessed  of  the  gentle  rhythm  of  a 
cradle-song  is  that  old  canon  which,  as  you  may  remember,  Philip 
Barry  introduced  as  a  lullaby  into  his  recent  play,  Tomorrow  and 

Tomorrow : 


Fr&re  Jacques,  frere  Jacques, 
Dormez-vous?  Dormez-vous? 
Sonnez  la  matina  sonnez  la  matina; 
Ding,  ding,  dong. 

Ding,  ding,  dong. 
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In  Scandinavia  there  is  that  silver  “Cradle-Song”  which  Jenny  Lind 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  last  century  and  which  glows  with 
the  warmth  of  mother-love  in  pure  setting  of  snowy  hills: 

Light  and  rosy  be  thy  slumbers, 

Rocked  upon  thy  mother’s  breast; 

She  can  lull  thee  with  her  numbers 
To  the  cradled  heav’n  of  rest. 

In  her  heart  is  love  revolving 
Like  the  planets  round  the  moon, 

Hope  and  pleasures  fondly  solving, 

Keeping  every  thought  in  tune. 

Down  in  England  there  will  be  that  happy  hallowed  “Rock-a-bye 
Baby”  and  the  familiar  “Baby  Bunting.”  From  Scotland  will  come 
that  extraordinary  “Can  Ye  Sew  Cushions”  with  its  swift  yet  drowsy 
rhythm  and  a  strong,  shy,  unspoken  tenderness  which  bursts  through 
the  playfully  chiding  words : 

High  O,  heugh,  O  what’ll  I  do  wi’  ye? 

Black’s  the  life  that  I  live  wi’  ye. 

Shaintie  o’  ye,  little  dockie,  ye, 

High  O,  heugh,  O  what’ll  I  do  wi’  ye ! 

This  chorus  is  repeated.  A  second  time  it  is  repeated,  very  softly, 

more  slowly : 

Shaintie  o’  ye,  little  dockie,  ye, 

High  O,  heugh,  O  what’ll  I  do  wi’  ye ! 

There  will  be  many  others.  Of  course.  And  at  length  a  very 
tired,  very  sentimental  old  man  will  settle  down,  stretch  out  rhythm¬ 
holding  if  rheumatic  limbs,  and  putting  the  utmost  of  expression  into 
it,  he  will  very  sentimentally  sound  the  familiar  Cradle-Song  of 
Brahms : 


Lullaby  and  good  night, 

Those  blue  eyes  close  tight; 
Slip  into  thy  bed, 

There  pillow  thy  head. 

When  the  morning  doth  break, 
If  God  will,  thou  shalt  wake, 
When  the  morning  doth  break, 
If  God  will,  thou  shalt  wake. 
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Centenary 

This  year,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  the  English  clergy¬ 
man,  mathematician  and  author ! 

Hm? 

Perhaps  I  express  myself  more  clearly  by  saying  that  this  is  the 
centenary  of  the  man  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lewis  Carroll, 
was  the  author  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

Oh! 

Lewis  Carroll  holds  such  a  singular  place  in  English  letters  that 
this  department  will  be  disappointed  if  some  observance  is  not  made  of 
this  anniversary.  Living  in  the  Victorian  age  and  creating  in  his  Alice 
of  Wonderland  fame  a  typical  little  Victorian  prude,  Lewis  Carroll 
has  written  one  of  those  works  before  which  adjectives  fail.  “Great” 
is  obviously  out  of  place.  “Charming”  and  “delightful,”  those  old 
standbys,  fail  to  suggest  the  modest  appeal  of  this  tale.  It  is  Victorian 
and  so  frankly  so  that  this  self-confessed  provincialism  renders  it  uni¬ 
versal.  Alice  is  so  obviously  what  a  nineteenth  century  clergyman 
desired  her  to  be,  that,  instead  of  finding  her  goody-goodiness  repug¬ 
nant,  we  accept  it  as  a  welcome  weakness. 

And  then  there  are  the  lyrics  scattered  throughout  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tender  little  ditty  of  the  Duchess : 

Speak  roughly  to  your  little  boy, 

And  beat  him  when  he  sneezes, 

He  only  does  it  to  annoy, 

Because  he  knows  it  teases. 

CHORUS 

Wow!  wow!  wow! 

I  speak  severely  to  my  boy, 

I  beat  him  when  he  sneezes; 

For  he  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
The  pepper  when  he  pleases ! 

CHORUS 


Wow!  wow!  wow! 
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O'Neill  and  Electra 

Some  weeks  ago,  on  a  very  mild  Saturday  afternoon,  this  depart¬ 
ment  might  have  been  observed  in  the  thick  of  New  York  City  traffic, 
making  its  slow  and  rustic  way  from  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre, 
where  that  excellent  musical  production  “The  Band  Wagon”  holds 
forth,  to  the  Guild  Theatre  on  West  52nd  Street,  struggling  valiantly 
to  traverse  the  intervening  ten  blocks  in  fifteen  minutes  so  that  it 
might  not  arrive  tardy  for  the  5:15  curtain  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  latest 
and  most  talked-of  opus  “Mourning  Becomes  Electra.”  Happily,  the 
effort  was  successful. 

The  new  O’Neill  play,  be  it  said  at  once,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  productions  which  have  graced  our  much-abused  American 
stages  in  the  past  decade.  Whether  or  not,  “Electra”  will  survive  to 
hold  the  boards  in  future  years  is  not  for  us  to  consider  here.  At  the 
very  least,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
curious  path  of  American  drama. 

The  play  tells  the  grim  story  of  an  old  New  England  family,  the 
Mannons,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  father  and  a 
mother,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  Hatred  exists  between  daughter  and 
mother,  intense  love  between  mother  and  son,  in  spite  of  her  husband’s 
sincere  love,  the  mother  has  no  feeling  other  than  disgust  for  him: 
and  despite  their  conflicting  emotions,  the  son  and  daughter  hold  each 
other  very  dear.  Lavinia,  the  daughter,  discovers  that  her  mother 
is  unfaithful  to  her  father,  Ezra  Mannon,  who  is  a  brigadier  at 
the  front.  There  are  stormy  scenes  between  mother  and  daughter. 
Meanwhile,  the  former  has  plotted  with  her  lover,  Adam  Brant,  a  ship 
captain,  to  remove  the  husband  via  the  poison  route.  (Cf.  ancient 
Greek  “Agamemnon.”)  The  deed  is  done,  Lavinia  rushes  in  to  find 
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her  father  dying,  accusing  his  wife.  Before  Lavinia’s  challenging 
stare,  the  mother  faints,  dropping  the  box  of  poison  from  her  hand, 
which  is  retrieved  by  the  horrified  girl.  Meanwhile,  Orin,  the  son,  re¬ 
turns.  Lavinia  communicates  the  terrible  information  to  her  brother, 
who  threatens  to  kill  her  unless  she  proves  his  beloved  mother’s  guilt. 
Lavinia,  too  eager  to  do  so,  takes  him  to  Boston  whither  the  mother, 
on  pretext  of  an  errand,  goes  to  interview  Brant.  The  truth  is  made 
clear  to  Orin.  He  kills  Brant,  and  brother  and  sister  set  out  for  home, 
following  the  mother  who  is  returning,  unaware  of  the  discovery.  The 
moment  of  revelation  of  all  to  the  mother  is  perhaps  the  most  appalling 
moment  of  the  play.  Her  suicide  follows  almost  immediately.  Brother 
and  sister  now  leave  the  Mannon  house  to  seek  happiness  in  the  islands, 
which  Herman  Melville  at  that  time  had  just  described  in  his  “Typee.” 
But  happiness  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  blood.  The  unhappy  pair 
returns  to  the  old  Mannon  homestead.  Orin  is  a  broken  man,  entirely 
dominated  by  his  sister,  yet  almost  demented  by  a  conviction  that  he 
is  guilty  of  the  mother’s  death.  Lavinia,  become  strangely  like  her 
hated  mother,  fears  to  let  her  brother  have  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
anyone  lest  he  betray  the  dread  secret.  Finally,  his  reason  unset,  he 
shoots  himself.  Lavinia,  who  has  become  repulsive  to  the  man  that 
would  marry  her,  retires  from  the  world  into  the  seclusion  of  the  old 
house,  punishing  herself  by  living  out  her  life  with  the  memories  of 
the  departed  dead. 

The  acting  is  superb.  Of  the  two  leading  roles,  Alice  Brady  plays 
the  part  of  the  daughter  Lavinia:  Alla  Nazimova  that  of  the  mother 
Christine.  Concerning  Miss  Brady’s  acting,  little  need  be  said,  for  it  is 
almost  above  criticism.  Appearing  in  every  scene  of  the  long  play,  she 
carried  out  one  of  the  most  exacting  tasks  which  could  fall  to  an 
actress.  Besides  being  an  astonishing  artist,  she  is  also  a  very  hand¬ 
some  woman,  with  a  carriage  as  dignified  and  a  presence  as  command¬ 
ing  as  that  of  any  actress  of  our  day.  As  to  Mme.  Nazimova,  only 
superlatives  can  be  used.  This  department  has  always  had  a  decided 
weakness  for  this  exotic  Russian  ever  since  the  early  post-war  days 
when  she  appeared  in  that  grand  old  movie  “The  Red  Lantern.” 
Since  then  she  has  appeared  in  Boston  on  the  legitimate  stage,  her 
latest  appearance  here  being  with  Eva  Le  Galliene’s  company  in 
Andreyev’s  gloomy  piece  “Katerina”  in  which  her  performance  was 
unforgettable.  And  now  in  “Electra”  she  surpasses  even  her  former 
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achievements.  If  one  had  not  actually  seen  her  portray  the  fearful 
emotions  of  Christine  Mannon,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible.  To  Alla  Nazimova,  actress,  all  hail ! 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  play  is  without  flaw,  for  this  is 
not  the  case.  They  are  neither  few  nor  negligible.  Among  them 
is  Mr.  O’Neill’s  flair  for  the  over-dramatic,  best  exemplified  in 
the  scene  wherein  the  general’s  body  is  disclosed  lying  on  a  bier. 
Lavinia  silently  accuses  the  mother  before  the  son  by  placing  the  box 
of  poison  pills  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  before  the  widow’s  horrified 
eyes.  This  was  a  bit  too  broad.  A  facetious  young  person  in  the  next 
row  back  hissed  “Aspirin  tablets!” 

Placing  the  author’s  melodramatics  aside,  however,  let  us  reflect 
more  seriously  upon  the  essence  o  fthe  play.  That  in  “Mourning  Be¬ 
comes  Electra”  O’Neill  has  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  modern 
psychological  drama,  no  one  can  deny.  Considered  as  such  it  stands 
unrivalled.  What  this  department  objects  to  is  the  modern  psychologi¬ 
cal  drama  in  general,  and  the  psychology,  or  better — pathology — dear 
to  Mr.  O’Neill,  in  particular.  Barring  setting  and  technique,  there  is 
little  essential  difference  between  “Electra”  and  “Desire  Under  The 
Elms.”  In  the  present  play,  all  the  outworn  units  of  the  familiar 
Freudian  machinery,  together  with  various  Oedipus  complexes  and 
sister-fixations,  are  gravely  rolled  upon  the  stage,  so  that  before  the 
multiplicity  of  psychological  horrors  which  the  dramatist  sets  before 
us,  even  the  strong-nerved  cannot  but  wilt. 

Now  because  a  play  is  depressing  in  effect  upon  the  spectators, 
it  does  not  follow,  as  many  think,  that  it  is  a  poor  play.  Sophocles’ 
“Oedipus”  or  “Antigone”  would  do  little  to  relieve  a  burdened  spirit. 
Apart  from  all  prudishness,  however,  our  quarrell  with  Mr.  O’Neill  is 
based  upon  the  utter  lack  of  nobility  in  the  characters  themselves  and 
in  their  motives.  They  are  merely  helpless  victims  of  a  pathological 
fate,  impressive  enough  in  their  way,  but  hardly  sublime.  To  put  it 
baldly,  it  is  high  itme  to  face  the  fact  that  dramatic  portrayal  of 
abnormal  sexual  abberrations,  however,  skillful  it  may  be,  is  going  to 
get  American  drama  precisely  nowhere. 


J.  G.  B. 


EXCHANGES 

[All  Exchanges  may  he  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library ] 


From  “far  above  Cayuga’s  waters”  The  Columns  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  arrives  along  with  a  flock  of  lesser  college  magazines.  I  say 
“lesser”  assuredly,  because  few  are  able  to  compete  with  it  in  polished 
urbanity,  scintillating  cleverness,  and  that  dash  of  mocking  irony  which 
is  like  so  much  caviar  to  the  general.  But  the  chief  reason  for  its 
more  mature  approach  to  literary  subjects  is  that  students  other  than 
undergraduates  are  contributors.  The  article,  The  King  Is  Afraid  to 
Diet  by  Nathan  Ausubel,  for  instance,  is  a  chapter  from  a  forthcoming 
biography  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  the  article  the  author  tells  how 
that  snivelling  monarch  Frederick  I,  of  Prussia  became  both  a  king  and 
a  grandfather — both  of  which  events  were  to  have  momentous  con¬ 
sequences  for  European  peace.  The  story  is  told  with  great  delicacy 
and  a  certain  earthy  humor  that  is  generally  lacking  in  biographical 
narrative. 

Two  Sonnets  of  Nehemiah — “of  His  journey”  and  “of  His  first 
night  in  Jerusalem,”  by  an  unknown  author  vividly  portray  the 
strength  of  mind  and  soul  of  that  fierce  Sword  of  Righteousness,  who 
together  with  Esdras,  recalled  the  degenerate  Israelites  from  their 
idolatrous  abominations.  The  sonnets  show  some  of  the  loftiness  and 
strength  of  the  rugged  prophet : 

“I  see  the  Fountain  Gate  in  ruin  laid, 

The  pool  of  Solomon  a  pit  of  stone 
And  ancient  streets  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 

Sad  is  my  soul  for  all  this  sorrow  paid, 

As  I  pass  through  the  Valley  Gate  towards  home 
When  dawn  of  day  and  Judah  lights  the  east.” 

Mr.  William  H.  Sternberg  turns  from  this  mood  of  ancient  sadness 
to  that  fin  de  sihcle  attitude  of  polite  and  sophisticated  boredom,  in 
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his  sonnet  To  a  Lady  and  an  Evening.  It  is  both  cleverly  done  and 
convincing,  but  we  must  marvel  a  little  at  his  Lady,  who  must  surely 
be  a  walking  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Transcript — equally  at 
home  with  Petrarch,  Manet,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  the  latest  news 
from  Manchuria  I 

In  The  Poetry  of  Amy  Lowell ,  Henry  A.  Myers  cleverly  (but 
sympathetically)  examines  the  position  of  a  most  curious  biological 
“sport” — a  Puritan  lady-poet,  with  the  soul  of  a  New  England  spinster, 
and  the  pretensions  of  a  Renaissance  humanist,  “a  frustrated  spirit  in 
a  world  of  flowers.”  It  is  well  done. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Fleur  de  Lis,  of  Saint  Louis  University,  holds  within  its  smart, 
cerulean  jacket  several  interesting  and  apposite  articles.  There  is  a 
sprightly  account  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Cuba  by  an  actual  par¬ 
ticipant,  an  extremely  pertinent  inquiry  into  college  fraternities,  and 
several  articles  on  national  and  international  subjects.  This  inclusive¬ 
ness  in  a  college  magazine,  however,  smacks  of  socialism — and  in 
fact,  most  of  the  articles  show  but  a  smatterer’s  approach  to  their 
subject  matter.  For  example,  a  mouth-filling  title  like  The  Influence 
of  Tariffs  and  International  Obligations  Upon  Trade  is  followed  by 
only  three  pages  of  printed  matter,  one-half  of  which  is  quotation. 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Versus  U.  S.  A.  occupies  only  three  pages,  and  Bilingual 
Porto  Rico ,  only  a  page  and  a  half.  Such  very  short  articles  annoy  any 
Exchange  Editor,  since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  fill  up  a  page  or  two 
with  statistics  and  quotations.  Especially,  when  the  young  author’s 
own  ideas,  reactions,  thoughts  and  opinions  are  composed  into  a 
sentence  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  However  the  long  articles  are 
exceptional. 

The  Revolt  Against  Machado  tells  of  a  college  student’s  actual 
participation  in  this  futile  rebellion — courageous,  but  infinitely 
pathetic.  The  author  does  strike  heroic  attitudes  a  little  too  often, 
yet  he  shows  us  the  wistful  heroism  of  that  handful  of  tatterdemalion 
troops  who  would  defy  the  menacing  eyes  and  machine  guns  of  “Musso¬ 
lini  of  the  Caribbean.” 

In  Wanted:  Perspective ,  Bernard  McCabe,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
College,  offers  an  article  written  in  a  rambling  and  disconnected  man¬ 
ner,  but  which,  inwardly,  is  a  bitter  protest  and  incisive  criticism. 
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Briefly  it  is  to  the  fact  that  American  colleges  are  not  giving  their 
sincere  and  scholarly  students  a  square  deal.  The  sweat-bedewed 
Musculati,  with  thick  backs  and  thicker  heads,  and  the  pleasant  but 
bewildered  mediocrities  get  more  than  their  due,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  intelligent.  A  most  interesting,  readable  essay.  The  poetry  in 
the  issue  is  rather  attenuated  stuff. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  December  issue  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal  offers 
much  greater  intellectual  excitement.  My  only  objection  is  to  the 
peculiar  make  up  of  the  pages,  where  the  indentation  of  each  paragraph 
is  a  complete  inch  and  a  quarter,  whereas  all  other  magazines  are 
satisfied  with  a  scant  one-eighth  inch.  The  result  is  grotesque  and 
ridiculous  beyond  words — each  article  having  the  appearance  of  an 
extended  bit  of  E.  E.  Cummings’  free  verse. 

However  this  issue  easily  surpasses  most  of  the  other  magazines 
in  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  poetry.  The  sonnet  Treasure  by 
Arthur  Louis,  for  instance: 

“You  cannot  mar  that  perfect  moment,  Death, 

Hath  fingers,  thin,  derisive,  reckoning 
The  slow,  delicious  draughts  of  mortal  breath; 

That  moment,  my  true  love  and  I  took  wing, 

Spurring  the  stars,  whose  supercilious  white 
Laughter  had  mocked  in  yesternights,  above, — 

Who  chattered  icily  of  Death  all  night; 

That  moment  when  we  two  foreswore  our  love.” 

and  the  sonnet  Tristia  by  Francis  K.  Cole,  and  the  fine  lyric  Requiem 
by  John  Shields : 

“All  the  day,  in  silent  wonder 
Nature  waited  for  the  end; 

Veiled  the  sky  and  stilled  the  thunder 
Let  her  tears  in  rain,  descend 
And  at  night  fall,  dark  and  dreary 
All  the  sky,  was  overcast; 

Then  my  dear,  thy  spirit  weary, 

Faith  and  trembling,  breathed  its  last.” 

These  are  far  superior  to  the  “love-dove,”  “bright-light”  versifiers 
whose  effusions  fill  the  pages  of  the  lesser  literati. 

Modernism ,  Ravel  and  Stravinsky  by  Charles  E.  Gauss  is  a 
stimulating  interpretation  of  that  enfant  terrible  in  the  world  of  music. 
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The  author  discusses  Ravel  in  this  issue,  and  Stravinsky  in  the  next. 
Although  he  shows  a  knowledge  and  grasp  of  his  subject,  there  is  the 
inevitable  vagueness  and  shadowiness  in  his  criticism  due  to  an  attempt 
to  translate  and  define  in  the  medium  of  prose,  effects  secured  in  a 
different  medium. 

Richard  X.  Evans  contributes  The  Poetry  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 

that  Carmelite  mystic  who  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Catholic  Spain. 

With  his  exquisite  songs  he  influenced  Donne,  and  Crashaw,  Francis 

Thompson,  and  many  others.  And  in  fact  few  critics  can  approach 

him  without  entering  on  the  most  lyrical  superlatives — for  example 

Coventry  Patmore,  “the  amount  of  substantial  poetry  to  be  found  in 

their  writings,  is  ten  times  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  poets 

for  the  past  two  thousand  years” ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Six  of  the  thirteen  contributors  to  The  Marquette  Journal,  from 
Milwaukee,  express  their  cacoethes  scribendi  by  short  stories  of  vary¬ 
ing  merits.  Retribution  by  Gertrude  A.  Kneeland  and  Scads  by  Robert 
J.  Gaetz,  however,  have  been  written  with  much  more  than  facile 
cleverness.  Each  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  conventional  (and, 
perhaps,  inevitable)  plot,  a  rare  attempt  to  present  something  deeper 
and  more  moving  than  a  surface  view  of  the  characters.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt. 

The  essays  are  a  little  naive.  One  in  particular,  Mr.  John  Mistle¬ 
toe,  by  Victor  P.  Haas,  is  an  enthusiastic  act  of  faith  in  Mr.  Christopher 
Morley.  I  disagree  strongly  with  the  author.  Morley,  and  his  friend 
Sir  James  Barrie,  in  my  view  have  carried  whimsicality  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  is  a  veritable  disease.  And  any  moment  I  expect  the 
books  and  magazines  to  break  out  with  a  rash  of  “whimsies”  and 
“Peter  Pan’s”  and  big  heavy-footed  “boys  who  never  grow  up.” 

The  poetry  in  the  issue  is  of  a  very  high  order, — the  Sonnets  by 
Cedric  Voglewede,  and  Retreat  by  Margaret  A.  Porter  impressed  me 

“I  led  you  down  the  hallways  of  my  soul 
And  showed  you  secret  niches  there, 

I  found  lost  comers  hidden  on  the  way 
And  innocently  laid  them  bare; 

I  showed  you  latent  things  which  I  had  kept — 

That  no  harsh  eyes  might  ever  see  .  .  . 

Things  strange  and  tender  .  .  .  one  could  but  tremble 
At  their  intense  solemnity.” 
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